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Western Wheat Growing. 





An interest that presents a value in the 
local markets of more than three hundred 
million dollars annually, und which last year 
placed in the pockets of farmers nearly four 
hundred millions, is one of, the highest agri- 
cultural importance. A product which stands 
first in the list of bread-making materials 
throughout the civilized world has also a 
bearing upon national economy and social 
science, 

A crop that usually receives little culture, 
aud is fairly productive upon a great variety 
of virgin soils, while at the same time neces- 
sary as food and conveniently salable as a sur- 
plus, is naturally popular with immigrant 
farmers, especially upon prairie or open areas. 
It is not strange that the early or primitive 
settlers should have-a store of wheat in ex- 
cess of local consumption. It is strange, 
upon superficial view only, that a nation of 
twenty-three million people when in less than 
thirty years its numbers have doubled, should 
keep up the ratio of production, and even in- 
crease the supply to each individual. That 
supply was 4.33 bushels in 1850, according to 
the census, and it may have been a deficient 
yield or an incomplete return. The quantity 
available to each individual for 1860 was 5.5 
bushels; for 1870, 7.46; and for 1878, the crop 
of 1877, 7.72 bushels. We know that the 
crop was abnormally large in 1869, and find 
that for eight years past the average supply 
has been very nearly 6} bushels, which is evi- 
dently larger than at any former period. 
With a recent increase of more than a million 
of people per annum, there is still a more 
rapid increase of bread than of mouths, and 
that it is not altogether the result of excep- 
tional rate of yield, the enlargement of area 
in advance of the swelling of our population 
abundantly shows. A tabie will best present 
this increase, as well as illustrate the fluctua- 
tions of yield and area: 





Bushels 
Year. Bushels, Acres. per head. 
DED ject acedhen se 235,884, 700 18,992,591 6,12 
| Se Fy 230,722,400 19,943,893 5.84 
a 249,997,100 20,858,359 6.16 
Me Sense deco so 281,254,700 22,171,676 6.74 
Miss «Sddnecs aad 348,102,700 24,967,027 7.19 
Be ostae gabesatre 292,136,000 26,381,512 6.68 
re 289,356,500 27,627,021 6.39 
> 2 ES a RES Pe bes | 364,194, 146 26. 277.546 7.72 
Average. ..... 231,456,030 23,402,453 


The fact may be deemed established that 
the ratio of produétion’‘has materially in- 
creased in twenty -¢ight years. Not only have 
exports increased, but home consumption is 
also greater in proportion to population. 

Why does production increase? “Simply be- 
cause it pays,” some one will say. But the 
export price has been fully ten per cent, 
lower in the past eight years than in the pre- 
ceding period of eignt years. 
aged values of other products and other prop- 
erty has been still greater so that recent prices 
have been really more remunerative than 
those received prior to 1870. An examina- 
tion of prices will aid in understanding this 
subject. For several years after 1864 the 
average price of wheat in nearly every south- 
ern state was greater than the export price. 
It cost far more to freight grain to any part 
of the south away from the Mississippi river, 
than to New York and other ports of foreign 
shipment by direct lines and low rated trans- 
portation. The average declared value of 
our wheat exports in the fiscal year ending 
in June, 1865, was $1.95; it fell to $1.40 in 
1866, and to $1.27 in 1867, when the culmin- 
ating effect of two small crops, those of 1866 
and 1867, sent the price up to $1.89 for the 
following export year. It was the home de- 
mand, not the foreign, that sent up the price, 
for the entire exports of wheat and flour only 
required 26,323,014 bushels. and when the 
price was reduced the next year (1868-69) 
50.9 cents per bushel, the combined exports 
only equaled 29,717,201 bushels. The in- 

rease of price was followed by seeding of 
larger areas, by more than a million of acres, 
in the fall of 1868 and in the spring of 1869. 
Since 1870 an annual increase, not far from a 
million of acres per year, up to 1876, with one 
heavy advance of more than two ‘millions 
seeded in the fall of 1873, after the receipt of 
good prices for two years, and just in season 
or the British grain famine of 1874), raised 
he acreage from nearly nineteen to more 


Yet the shrink- | 





then twenty-sevey millions. Then came a 
reaction. With nearly three million acres 
more than in 1874, the product was less by 
nineteen million bushels, the average of farm 
price was a trifle more per bushel in Decem- 
ber than in 1875, and the average of succeed- 
ing exports a little less than the year before. 
The discouragement was not so much in 
price as in yield, which was the lowest in 
seven years (10.4 bushels per acre), and the 
value of the crop per acre was $10.86, also 
the lowest in seven years, -Poor crops in 
Europe gave a new and strong stimulus to the 
enlargement of the area for the crop of 1877. 

In the following table the export price is 
for the year running from July 1st of the 
crop year to the close of the following June; 
the average farm prices are those returned 
December first of the crop year; the Iowa 
prices are those also of: December 1st, and 
will show approximately, by comparison with 
export values, the cost of getting grain to the 
seaboad: 


Av. Farm Av. Price 

Av. Exp’t Price in Iowa, Value 
Year. Price, Dec. 1. Dec. 1. per acre. 
a $131.6 104,2 38 $12.94 
MFi...... 147.2 125.8 96 14.56 
Beee....... 131.2 124, 85 14.87 
WBS. wees 142.8 115. 79 14.59 
WE... 300 112.4 . 44 65 11.66 
i oe 124.1 100, fl 11,16 
1876...... 116.8 103.7 90 10,86 
; oan 133.7 108.3 ST 15.08 


While the average price in farm markets 
has fallen but once in eight years below a 
dollar per bushel, the export price has ranged 
from $1.12 to $1.47, affording inducement of 
fair prices, which must be conceded to be one 
prominent reason for the increase. There is 
another perhaps no less prominenf. The 
business depression in eastern manufacturing 
and commercial circles, and in a less degree 
in central states, has sent ‘immense numbers 
to the cultivation of the soil, and especially 
to the cheaper lands of the west; and wheat 
is the first and main reliance of these newly 
fledged farmers. One has only to note the 
recent increase of the population of Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, and other 
states, and the immense enlargement of cul- 
tivated area in some of them, to cure his sur- 
prise at almost any assumption of enlarged 
production, especially of wheat and corn. 

Is there too large a proportion of western 
land in wheat? We have at present a national 
area (in 1878) of not far from thirty millions 
of acres; in 1870 about nineteen—half an 
acre per man in 1870, more than six-tenths of 
anacre in 1878. Our poorest crops exceed 
an average of ten bushels, our best fail to 
surpass fourteen; the average is twelve. 
With all the corn used in its protean forms, 
the principal diet of a large class and a wide 
section of country, with additions to the 
bread supply from rye, buckwheat and oats, 
we do not average five bushels to each in- 
habitant. An average yield of half an acre. 
six bushels. is ample for bread and seed and 
a small surplus for export. With 7% bushels 
a large surplus is possessed. Should thearea 
exceed six-tenths of an acre per head, and a 
slight decline in the export demand be met, 
an unpleasant fall in prices would result from 
alarge crop. There must ever be fluctuation 
in the foreign demand, and the variation in 
yield is quite as potent a cause of change in 
wheat values. The rate of increase of recent 
years, if continued much farther, would be 
likely to cause reduction in price and reaction 
and loss by running to an opposite extreme. 
In considering this question it is well to no- 
tice the fact that Great Britain uses more 
wheat and grows less than ten years ago, and 
while bad crops like those of the past four 
years may not enable us to send them so large 
a portion of their supplies, there is little 
probability that we will soon again return to 
the small shipments of former years. And 
yet it would be well to remember that no 
later than 1866-67 all our exports of wheat 
and flour required less than thirteen million 
bushels of wheat, and all in the four years 
prior to 1870 but eighty-five million bushels, 
or less than were shipped in 1874 alone. 
Would it not be well to move with caution in 
speculative extension of wheat fields? 
Suppose in two years more the area 
should be extended to thirty-five mill- 
ion acres, a yield of 18 bushels would 
give 455,000,000 bushels, 55,000,000 for 
seed, 150,000,000 forexport, and more 





than we need for bread. Then with a de- 
mand reduced to that of 1872-3, there would 
be an unsought surplus‘of: 100,000,000 bushels 
and a how! of discontent and impending ruin 
from every wheat-growing plain and valley 
between the Mississippi river and the Pacific 
ocean. 

Few realize the precarious footing on which 
this industry stands. If only an element of 
farm industry, itis safe. There can be no 
loss in growing wheat for one’s own bread. 
Followed as a specialty on which all income 
depends, it feels the force of all its fluctua- 
tions in price and variableness of yield. Per- 
haps its flavor of gambling may be an attrac- 
tion to many. Given a certain acreage, it is 
impossible at planting time to forecast the 
measure of the harvest; this is an element of 
risk to which some other crops may be sub- 
ject in a less degree, which can be only par- 
tially remedied by better culture. In addi- 
tion, the variable foreign demand is so large 
a factor of this risk as to demand careful 
study, which does not prove to be very as- 
suring. Our principal customer is Great 
Britain, Others would hardly make an im- 
pression upon our ordinary surplus. Great 
Britain has other sources of supply and pur- 
chases always in the cheapest market, buying 
in 1859 21,497,734 cwts. of wheat, only 430,- 
504 of which came from the United States; 
in two years more, of 37,646,705 cwts. im- 
ported, 15,610,472 were obtained from this 
country. Again in 1865, the pendulum 
swings, and we furnish only 986,229 cwts. 
out of 29,371,679; and in 1870, no less than 
15,057,236 out of 36,906,115. In 15 years, 
from 1858 to 1872, the range of British wants 
was from 21,497,734 cwts. in 1859 to 50,042, - 
394 in 1872. Until recently the figures of 
1872 have not been exceeded. The average 
of this period of 15 years is 35,209,487 ewts., 
or 65,724,319 bushels of 60 pounds each. The 
United States furnished 27 per cent. of all 
this, Russia 24, Germany 17, France 9, and 
British America 5 per cent. During the 
period of poor crops, 1874 to 1877, inclusive, 
the above average was increase about 70 per 
cent., and 111,0u0,000 bushels were required. 
Of this the United States supplied 41 per 
cent,, and Russia only 16. 

Now let us note the fluctuation in quantity 
as well as value, of our total exports. Dur- 
ing 50 years, from 1826 to 1875, inclusive, the 
total exports of the United States were 515,- 
104,212, in the form of wheat, and 547,311,- 
535 in the form of flour, or 1,062,415,747—an 
average of 21,248,314 bushels per annum. So 
unequal is the flow of this vast volume, that 
in the first half of the period but 178,445,844 
bushels are included. A greater inequality is 
seen in the movement of unmanufactured 
wheat, a larger quantity of which was ex- 
ported in 1874 than in 35 years up to 1860. 

Since the fiscal year 1863-4 the range of 
exportation, combining flour with unmanu- 
factured wheat, on the basis of five bushels 
of wheat to one of flour, and expressing the 
sum in bushels of grain, has been from 12,- 
646,941, in 1866-7, to 92,139,536 in 1877-8. 
The greatest value was in 1873-4. The prices 
given in a preceding table are unmanufac- 
tured wheat. The value of wheat in flour is 
somewhat greater as are the average values 
per bushel as consolidated in the following 
table: 


Fiscal —Consol’ted Wheat & Fiour— Av. Value 
Years. bushels. Value. per bu. 
1863-4....... 41,468,447 $ 57,020,382 $1.57.5 
1864-5... .. .22,959,862 46,619.228 2.03. 

1865-6. ...... 16,494,353 26,259,435 1.59.1 
ae 12,646,941 20,626,330 1.63.1 
1867-8. ...... 26,323,014 51,135,430 1.94.2 
1868-9....... 29,717,201 43,297,124 1.45.7 
1869-70)...... 58,900,780 - 68,340,822 1.26.8 
1870-1......-. 2,574 111 69,236,608 1.31.7 
1871-2 - -38, 995,755 56,870,744 1.45.8 
1872-3. ...... 52,014,715 * 70,833 918 1.36.1 
1873-4....... 91,510,398 130,679,553 1.42.8 
1874-5. ...... 72,912,817 $3,320,333 1.14.3 
1875-6. ...... 74 750,682 92,816,269 1.24.2 
18%6-7....... 57,043,926 68,799,509 1.20.6 
1877-8. ...... 92,139,236 121, 964,842 1.82.2 


Thus we send to other lands 16,000,000 
bushels one year and 92,100,000 another; re- 
ceive $21,000,000 for shipments of one crop aud 
$130,000,000 for another. Here isa difference 
equal to the product of more than 6,000,000 
acres; a discrepancy in the money return of 
$109,000,000. If cultivators will risk “their 
all” on such risks, let them accept loss with 





the coolness of a Wall street broker or a Cali- 
fornia gambler in running stocks. 

The wheat specialist feeds on foreign fam- 
ine; rests his hope of fortune on the flight of 
distant wheat fields. How ghastly is happi- 
ness founded on the danger of starvation of a 
foreign people! 

It is a suggestive fact that the wheat spec- 
ialist is nomadic, while the corn growing and 
cattle feeding farmer is stationary. The 
operation of the one is exhaustive, of the 
other recuperative. As the average yield 
becomes less and less, and is only to be sus- 
tained by removal to virgin soils, these farm- 
ers are accustomed to fold their tents, after 
the manner of the Arab, and as “silently 
steals away” to the green prairies undisturbed 
by the plow. The rotation farmer, or the 
corn grower who feeds out his products at 
home, is increasing his~permanent improve- 
ments and his wealth. An investigation of 
the corn and wheat counties of Illinois, 
divided into two groups, well illustrates this 
point. Take eleven counties producing most 
largely of corn at the date of the last census, 
from Bureau to Warren, and eleven principal 
wheat counties, from Adams to Washington, 
the first group producing three times as 
much corn as the second, and the second 
nearly three times as much wheat as the first. 
Taking the states assessed valuation of 1871 
we find that the average value per acre of 
the corn group is $7.98, of the wheat group 
$6.45. To be sure these are not the true 
values, but they are equalized assessments. 
The census valuation intended to be the true 
value, makes a clearer showing, making the 
acre values $41.70 and $34.65 respectively. 
In Indiana, in Iowa, and elsewhere, a similar 
advantage, after a generation of cropping, 
appears invariably in the case of predomin- 
ant corn culture, which means stock feeding. 

There are enthusiastic and effusive boast- 
ers of western fertility that declare the soil 
inexhaustible. Granted the truth of the 
wildest statements of continued yield in in- 
dividual cases, it is only necessary to gener- 
alize broadly, and present undisputed facts 
of average yields of large areas of different 
periods, to show that continuous production 
of wheat is ruinous to continued prosperity 
in any section. Who has not heard. of the 
wonderful yields of California? Sixty to 
eighty bushels per acre in certain instances, 
and averages of 20 to 30 or more? Only 
fifteen to twenty years ago the average ap- 
pears to have been about twenty bushels; 
for ten years the average of official returns 
has been but fourteen. In 1871 it was, less 
than ten, and not much better in 1877. The 
Australian colonies were not less boast- 
ful than California. Their present yields, 
as officially reported, are all reduced by con- 
tinuous cropping; New South Wales, 
14.7 bushels; Victoria, 14.6; South Aus- 
tralia, 12; Western Australia, 12; Tas- 
mania, 16.4. New Zealand is only com- 
mencing the ruin of her soil. and gets 
31.5 bushels. Minnesota is wonderfully 
fertile. At first an average of 20 bushels 
was confidently expected; several years 
later, 16 to 18 were regularly obtained; then, 
in 1867, the low level of 14.64 was reached; 
in 1870 there was a further fall to 12.28; in 
1876 a melancholy failure was officially 
chronicled, 9.61 bushels; and with only. one 
intervening good crop, in 1878 there is an- 
other failure almost- as bad. Faster and 
leaner they come, end yet these avcrages are 
constantly recuperated by yearly additions 
of virgin soil. Is there further need of 
proof? 

The brilliant success of land despoilers in 
California and Dakota, speculators ready to 
take any chances, and with capital and or- 
ganization and enterprise pretty sure to 
make money in such conversion of fertility 
into cash, especially when shrewd enough to 
sell out before exhaustion comes, should not 
be permitted to lure the common farmer to 
his ruin. Let them take warning of world- 
wide experience in this depleting process, 
and follow the examples of those whose 
pratice is founded on science, tending to in- 
crease the rate of yield, and thus secure 
their present quantity of wheat upon half 
their present acreage, and realize a fully 
equal value in addition from the other half. 
Compare the numbers of such farmers west 
of the Mississippi with the multitudes char- 
acterized by the following true picture here- 
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Notice ‘to Mill Owners. 

Parties wishing information regarding the Improved 
La Crosse Emery Whee! Millstone Dresser will address, 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 

La Crosse, Wis. 





Notice to Our Readers. 

The columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
always open to all of its readers for the discussion of 
topics relatirg to milling. We solicit especially fresh 
news of fires, failures, new mill enterprises, etc., and 
always pay for the stamps and trouble. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
La Crosse, Wis. 





Our Club List. 

In order to meet the wishes of some of our subscribers 
who have asked us toclub our paper with some one or 
more of the leading Milling and Scientific papers we 
have arranged with a few of the most important papers, 
Others will be added to the list as asked for: 


Regular Price. Club Price. 
The Northwestern Miller with 
Scientitic American. .......-. 6 20. $5.20, 
London Miller (monthly). .... 4.50, 8.50. 
American Miller (monthly)... 4.00. 3.25. 
The Mill Stone (monthly)... 4.00, 5.00. 








An Infringement. 


It, having been cailed to onr attention thet certain 
parties, in Michigan, and other places, are building and 
exposing for sale certain mill-stone dressing machines, 
and using thereon EMERY WHEELs, which they call 
“CORUNDUM WHEELS,” notice is hereby given that all 
suéh wheels used for dressing mill stones, except they be 
‘used on the machine known as the “Improved La Crosse 
Emery Wheel Miil Stone Dresser,” (Ostrander, Hoppin 
& Dean, proprietors) are an INFRINGEMENT on the 
patents under which said Improved Emery Wheel Mill- 
stone Dresser is made and sold. 

OGERABDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 


Notice to Advertisers. 


The NORTHWESTERN MILLER has double the circula- 
tion of any other milling journal published, It isa 
regular weekly visitor to a large number of the most 
enterprising and progressive millers and mill owners 
in the country. In addition to this, a large gratuitous 
circulation is sent out each week. We have lately made 
out new “and complete lists of the millers. millwrights, 
etc. in the United States and Canada and shall send a 
copy of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER to each address at 
least once a month, Our rates of advertising are 
lower according to the circulation than those of 
any other inilling journal published, Address, 
with copy of advertisement. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
fos Crosse, Wie, 


DIRECTORY. 








ADVERTISERS’ 





Note.—Where Advertisements appear “every other 
weck.” or “once a month,” a blank will be left in place 
of the page in those issues in which th2 advertisements do 
not appear. 
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Williams & Orton Mfg Co.......... .......----- 


“IMPORTANT ANNOU NCEMENT. 








In Accordance with the demands of the times, 
we shall, on and after Jan. Ist, 1879, discount 
from our present prices of the EUREKA, the 
EUREKA BRUSH, and the BOOTH SEPA- 
RATOR,1 
count of 10 per cent if Cash is paid in 30 


5 per cent, with an additional dis- 


days from dat+ of shipment of machines. 
HOWES, BABCOCK & CO., 
Silver Creek. N. Y. 





Wr infer from the letter oni our 
Des Moines correspondent that the 
Patent Right Defense Association of 
Iowa is still in for the fight, and will 
defer for the present the idea of making 
peace with the Cochrane company in 
order to punish the delinquent out- 
siders. 








Messrs. HeERzER Bros., the well 
known mill pick manufacturers of Mil- 
waukee inform us that “a party by the 
name of Brown” is traveling around 
through Wisconsin representing himself 
to be connected with their firm, and is 
taking orders for sharpening mill picks. 
He was last heard from. at Arkdale, Wis. 
Messrs. Herzer Bros. have no traveling 
agents out. Millers are requested to be 
on their guard. 








As STATED by our correspondent at 
Des Moines, the officers of the Iowa 
Millers’ Association have been re-elected 
for the ensuing year. ‘They are as fol- 
lows; 





President—J. J. Snouffer, Cedar Rapids. 
Vice President—J. B. Jones, A 
Dineen and Treasurer—J. H. Reed, 
oene, 


The executive committee consists of 
Messrs. D. B. Knight, Boone; J. R. 
Serrin, Ladora; and S. D. Nichols, Pan- 
oia. The next meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held at Marshalltown on the 
second Wednesday in June. 








A Remedy for the Wire Binder Nuisance. 





¢ 

The following comes to us from 
Rockford, Iowa, and we give it place, 
thinking perhaps the suggestion may 
be of value to some of our readers: 

To the Editors: 

I have made a discovery which will interest 
every miller. Not wishing to get a patent 
or to let otHers have the chance, I wish you 
to publish this in your paper. My discovery 
relates to taking out all the bits of wire from 
the wire binders before the wheat goes to the 
stones. It is done the same way that we 
used to take out gold in California. Just 
make little rifles on the sieves straight up 
and down on the upper side and it will catch 
them all. Yours truly, 

J. T. GRAIIAM, 








A Question of Intention. 


To the Editors: 

If a party sells you a water power and re- 
serves 146 inches of water, the deed making 
no specification where the water was to be 
measured, what, in your opinion, would the 
law give or do in the matter? We think that 
all the party could get would be 146 inches 
of tail water. — : 

, Mich., Jan. 20. 

In cases of this kind there is no gen- 
eral rule of law which applies, except 
that the intention of the parties to the 
deed must be arrived at, which would 
be a question for a court or jury. While 
the presumption would be in favor of 
the grantee against the grantor in a res- 
ervation of this kind, still the court or 
jury would have to arrive as nearly as 
possible at the intention of the par- 
ties, and decide accordingly. It is 
hardly reasonable to suppose that the 
grantor intended anything else than to 
reserve the 146 inches of water where it 
would do the most good, viz., at the 
point of its application to the wheel, and 
not in the tail race. 














THE report of Mr. Crosby, secretary 
of the Iowa Mill Owners’ Mutual Insur- 
ance company, shows well for the com- 
pany, and especially for the faithfulness 
of its officers. To have reduced the 
cost of insurance in three and one-half 
years to little more than one-third the 
average rates charged by the stock 
companies is a success which the origin- 
ators of the scheme did not expect to 
reach. During the past year the com- 
pany has been remarkably fortunate in 
losing so little, a fact undoubtedly owing 
to the care and vigilance of its officers 
in taking risks. It is to be hoped that 
the years to come will be equally fortu- 
nate. Still it is too much to expect that 
the cost will average for a long series 
of years any lower than it has for the 
three and one-half years already passed. 
The stock companies claim that their 
rates are based upon the experience 
of many years, and that in the long run 
the mutual plan will cost full as much as 
insuring with them. Be this as it may, 





the secretaty’s report shows that the 
millers of Iowa have saved over $55,- 
ooo already by the mutual plan, and 
they will not be deterred from taking 
present benefits for fear of future re- 
verses, a fact which is shown by the 
steadily increasing business of the: com- 
pany. The compliment to Mr. Crosby, 
the retiring secretary, is well deserved 
and no more than his due, for he has 
been one of the most active and untiring 
workers in the company since its for- 
mation. 








A Mistaken Idea. 


One of our correspondents writes us 
asking if we claim that our machine will 
cut a solid furrow, and stating that he 
has been a miller for sixteen years, and 
has not seen a machine that would do 
itso quickly as a pick. To which we 
will answer that -he will probably 
mill sixteen years longer before 
any such machine puts in an ap- 
pearance. Our machines will do as 
much towards it as any machine 
ever invented, and a solid furrow 
can be cut out with it by taking time to 
it. But it is not intended to do the 
rough work. This can be more eco- 
nomically done by low priced labor with 
the pick. Our machine is designed to do 
the fine finishing which cannot be done 
with the pick, and can only be ap- 
proached by hand by employing the best 
skilled labor, and taking a great deal of 
time. The mistake most millers make 
with our machine and all other kinds of 
machinery, is is that they try to do too 
much and do not study out the princi- 
ples upon which it is designed. If our 
coirespondent wants to do rough work 
he cannot find anything that will bear 
rougher handling than the pick, but if 
he is anxious to carry his work to the 
highest poesible perfection, he cannot 
find any more efficient aid than our ma- 
chine. 








Change of Base. 


We take pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the new adver- 
tisement of the Sergeant mill buhr driver 
in this issue. Some time ago our Min- 
neapolis correspondent alluded to the 
formation of a stock company for the 
purpose of manufacturing these well 
known drivers. The organization of 
the company is now completed and it 
is called the Sergeant Mill Buhr Driver 





company, and starts out with a capital 
of $50,000. The design of the com- 
pany is to make and sell the Sergeant 
driver not only in the United States but 
also in Canada, England, France, Ger- 
many and Austria. W. E. Sergeant is 
president of the company; Charles M. 
Pond, vice president; and Gardiner S. 
Butler, secretary and treasurer. We are 
glad that our old friend Sergeant has 
met with such success in the sale of 

driver. He deserves it all for he was 
one of the first to awake to the advan- 
tage of a universal or self adjusting driver 
for mill stones and he has spent much 


‘time and money and worked against a 


great deal of discouragement until 
persistent efforts have at last beew 
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6 Ta with success. ae deserves 
all that he can obtain out of his inven- 
tion and. we trust that the new com- 
pany of which he is the founder and 
president will have a prosperous future. 








The Late Bryan Corcoran. 


The following facts, concerning the 
Jate’ Bryan Corcoran, of Mark Lane, 
London, one of the oldest and most 
prominent of British millfurnishers, we 
glean from the London Miller of Jan- 
uary 6th: 

. Mr. Corcoran was born on the 3rd 
day of January, 1809, at No. 29 Mark 
Lane, so that his whole life from the 
cradle tothe grave is most intimately 
connected therewith. He was. of Irish 
descent, his father having come from 
Ireland to England while a mere youth. 
In 1780 he commenced business in 
Mark Lane, and here, as above stated, 
Bryan Corcoran was born. When _ he 
was 14 years of age he was apprenticed 
to Mr. James Wentworth, mill engineer 
and millwright, but his father requiring 
his services the indentures were subse- 
quently cancelled. With his father he 
acquired the knowledge of millstone 
building and weaving wire cloth. At 
twenty-two the management of the 
works devolved upon him in conse- 
quence. of the death of his father. 


After a temporary arrangement of 
two .years he associated with him- 
self his brother-in-law Wm. Tait, 


the firm name being Bryan Corco- 
ran & Co. In 1868 he formed a new 
partnership which was dissolved in 1873. 
Through an unfortunate combination of 
circumstances this partnership resulted 
in the bankruptcy of Mr. Corcoran, but 
it is to be mentioned to his credit that 
he.subsequently paid his creditors in 
full with interest. The illness which 
terminated in his death began early in 
September last, since which time his 
familiar form was no longer seen in 
Mark Lane. He died Dec. 29, lacking 
but a few days of being seventy years of 
age. Asa business man, Mr. Corcoran’s 
reputation for honesty and _straightfor- 
ward dealing was of the highest and he 
was widely known, not only in England 
and France where he had his most inti- 
mate business relations, but all over the 
world. Loved and respected by his 
workmen, active and influential in social 
and political life and happy in his family 
relations, his life had its full fruition and 
now that he is at rest all will miss him 
and meurn for him. 





Delafield, Wiss---A Truthful aeseets of 
the Great “Shark Catcher.” 


The following letter is from a sub- 
scriber who evidently takes kindly to 
the good things of this world, and loves 
a joke as well as “mine host” of the 
Franklin house. ‘There is no one, how- 
ever, that will appreciate the latter part 
of the letter any better than the vener- 
able E. Harrison C., the champion 
“shark catcher” of the U. S. Miller: 

To the Editors: 

Were you ever in Delafield? If not, let me 
give a little description of the place. Our 
village is located at the outlet of Nagawicka 
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lake. “a am told that Nagawicka i is the in- 
dian for home of the fishes). We are two 
and one-half miles directly south of Nasho- 
tah station on the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul railroad, twenty-six miles west of 
Milwaukee. We are six and one-half south- 


‘east of Oconomowoc and eleven miles north- 


west of Waukesha, and during the summer 
season there is an immense amount of travel 
through our village, going to and from these 
noted places. 

Delafield village contains about 300 inhab- 
itants, and has two churches, a good public 
school, three stores, two blacksmith shops, 
a wagon shop, a shoe store and shop, a 
tin shop, two, hotels, and a four-story, 34 by 
44 feet stone grist and flouring mill. The 
mill contains two run of four feet and one 
of three and a half feet buhrs, and is busy 
most of the time on grist and merchant 
work. The mill is well supplied with water 
from Bark river, which heads some thirty 
miles above here, and drives the mills at 
Merton and Hartford before it passes through 
our lake. This lake is famous for its fish 
and is therefore a great resort for the knights 
of the rod and line. 

By the way, our friend Cawker, of the 
U. S. Miller, visits here occasionally, and 
they tell a good story on him. The Frank- 
lin house here is kept by Henry Becker, (a 
thorough Teuton) who loves and cracks 
many a joke, and would never let an oppor- 
tunity escape to perpetrate one even at the 
risk of losing his best guest. Well, E. H. 
stops with friend Becker whenever here. It 
seems E. H. had been fishing, and, coming 
in thirsty and ahungered, called for a pretzel 
and a glass of lager, and also some limburger 
cheese, and, sitting leaned back with his 
feet (beslippered) resting on the table he 
proceeded to partake. Here the following 
dialogue ensued: 

EF, Harrison—Say, Mr. Becker, this ain’t 
limburger cheese. 

Mr. B.—Ain’t limburger sheese? Vot for? 

#. H.—It don’t stink! Limburger stinks! 

Mr. B. (coming up to the table and snuffing to 
get the scent)—Don’t stink? (Smelling again.) 
Don’t stink? Vell, maybe if you puts your 
feet down of de floor and gif dat limburger a 
schance, den you vill smell him, eh? 

After that there was no more fault found 
with the cheese. M. H. 


Delafield, Wis., Jan. 25, 1879. 








The Veracious Jones. 


Our readers will undoubtedly remem- 
ber that we have several times referred 
to one T. D. Jones, formerly of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and latterly of Liverpool, 
England. A strict regard for the truth 
has always prevented our giving Mr. 
Jones that character for gentlemanly 
conduct, unimpeachable veracity and un- 
blemished reputation for which his soul 
yearns. In a recent issue, we had oc- 
casion to cite some facts in Mr. Jones’ 
past career which did not speak well 
for his business integrity or moral purity. 
We may have been more forcible than 
parliamentary but we have not as yet 
found any reason for changing the opin- 
ion then expressed. Mr. J. however 
took a little offense thereat and in his 
advertisement in the December and 
January issues of our esteemed cotem- 
porary, the London Miller, he has the 
following card: 


To the Editor of The Miller: 

On the 11th of October there appeared in 
the NORTHWESTERN MILLER two articles 
devoted to me, one having reference to my 
personal character, and the other pretending 
to give a history of my business. As I have 
learned that certain parties in England huve 
taken the trouble to place copies of this 
paper in the hands of many of the leading 
millers, I feel it is due to myself to say to 
you, and through you to all respectable mill- 


ers in this country, that the statements re- 





lating to me contained in the NoRTHWEST- 
ERN MILLER of October 11th, are false from 
beginning to end, and in no way founded 
upon facts, and that I shall, without loss of 
time, prosecute the authors and publishers 
for libel, and push them to the utmost limits 
of the law. Yours truly, 
Tuomas D. JONES. 
26 Queen Buildings, Dale St., 
Liverpool, Oct. 31, 1878. 


As the lamented Artemas Ward said, 
“we have the dokyments” to prove any 
and all of the statements which Mr. 
Jones so emphatically declares to be 
false, and therefore have not as yet 
heard anything of the prosecution which 
he promised to institute forthwith. His 
established reputation for mendacity is 
amply sustained by the manner in which 
he has kept his promise to the English 
milling public. 


We are not alone however in having 
published things which the gaseous T. 
D. J. afterward found it convenient to 
deny in foto. ‘The millers in this coun- 
try at least do not need to be reminded 
of a certain “Wonderful Dream of Un- 
told Millions Come ‘True” which he 
gulled the editor of the Syracuse Stand- 
ard into publishing and which was after- 
ward republished as a huge joke in this 
and other milling papers. Even our 
staid, dignified cotemporary, the London 
Miller, “put its foot in it” by reprinting 
it for the benefit of British millers and 
thereupon evoked a denial from Jones. 
This denial brings the editor of the 
Standard to the front with the following 
letter which we clip from the January 
number of the A///er: 

To the Editor of The Miller: 


In The Miller of August 5th, 1878, letter 
No. 374, I find a communication from T. D. 
Jones. Mr. Jones says: 


In your last issue you published an extract 
from an American paper, purporting to be 
the report of the interview had by me with 
some person connected with the Syracuse 
Standard. Asthe publication of that pre- 
tended interview has done me very serious 
harm, I wish distinctly to contradict it, and 
I trust you will give my contradiction the 
same publicity that you have already given 
to the American report. I donot know the 
reporter, nor any other person connected with 
the Syracuse Standard. I never received him 
at my house nor called upon him at his office, 
nor anywhere else; consequently I did not 
make the ridiculous statements attributed to 
me, to him or any one else connected with 
the Syracuse newspaper. Hoping you will 
make use of this letter in your August num- 
ber, I am, etc., . D. JONES. 


In reference to the above statement of Mr. 
Jones, that no such interview took place, that 
he “does not know the reporter, nor any 
one else connected with the Syracuse Stand- 
ard,” that “I never received at my house nor 
called upon him at his office, nor anywhere else; 
consequently I did not make the ridiculous 
statements attributed to me, to him or to 
anyone else,”—in reference to these state- 
ments of Mr. Jones, allow me to present the 
following affidavits: 


I, Albert P. Potter, of the city of Syra- 
cuse, of the state of New York, U.S. A., upon 
my oath, having been duly sworn, do declare: 
I am city editor of the Syracuse Daily Stand- 
ard. On Wednesday, May 29th, 1878, I twice 
waited upon T. D. Jones, then of the said 
city of Syracuse, at his residence, No. 32 
Shonnard street; that at the first interview 
then and there T. D. Jones made each and 
every statement attributed to him in my 
article, published in the Daily Standard of 
Thursday morning, May 30th, and headed, 
“The Miller Millionaire: A Wonderful Dream 
of Untold Millions Come True;” that T. D. 
Jones gave such statements willingly, first in 
the front parlor of his house, on the first 
floor, and later, that we might have a more 
quiet place to talk, in a room in the second 
story. ALBERT P. POTTER, 

City Editor “Syracuse Daily Standarj.” 
Personally appeared before me, a notary pub- 
lic, Albert P, Potter, to me well known, 
who acknowledged the foregoing instru- 


ment to be his act and deed, and that thé 
facts set forth are just and true. 
P. D. MuMFoRD, 
Notary Public, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Aug. 24, 1878. 

In reference, again, to the statement of 
Mr. Jones that he does “not know the re- 
porter or any other person connected with 
the Syracuse Standard,” allow me to present 
the following affidavit: 


I, H. Edward Robbins, of br city of Syra- 
cuse, state of New York, Uz. , upon my 
oath, having been duly tk "as declare: 
Iam_.a reporter of the Syracuse Standard. 
On the 29th day of May, 1878, towards even- 
ing, I accompanied A. P. Potter for a second 
interview with T. D. Jones, in order to posi- 
tively verify the statements made in ‘the 
first, to said Jones’ residence, No. 32 Shon- 
nard street; that I saw Mr. Potter meet Mr. 
Jones, who was then standing in the front 
yard of a neighbor’s residence, a few doors 
from his own; that I saw Mr. Potter and‘ Mr. 
Jones converse together. 

H. EDWARD ROBBINS. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 

day of August, 1878. 

P. D. MuMFoRD, 
Notary Pablic. 

Referring again to Mr. Jones’ statement, 
“T never called upon him at his office or any- 
where else,” allow me to present the follow- 
ing affidavit, showing that Mr. Jones was so 
well pleased with the article that he called at 
the Standard office and obtained copies of 
the paper containing the same: 


I, P. D. Mumford, ~ the city of Syracuse, 
state of New York, U.S. A., upon my oath, 
having been duly sworn. do declare: On 
Thursday, May 30th, T. D. Jones called at 
the Standard office, and procured copies of 
that paper of the date May 29th, containing 
an account headed, “The Miller Millionaire; 
A Wonderful Dream of Untold Millions Come 
True;” that I sent such copies of the paper 
to T. D. Jones’ residence, 32 Shonnard 
street. PROSPER D. MUMFORD. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 
day of August, 1878. 
Jas. S. PLUMB, 
Notary Public for Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Mr. Editor, if the above affidavits are not 
sufficient to convince the millers of Great 
Britain who read your paper, that the state- 
ments made regarding Mr. Jones and his 
patent granulating dress and process came 
from his (Jones’) own lips, I will forward 
more. I am at a loss to know why Mr. Jones 
repudiates the words he so carefully gave me 
for publication. I stated to him the whole 
purpose and object of the interview, told him 
what he gave me would go in the paper, and 
he, without long hesitation, gave the story of 
his life, his wonderful dream and his so- 
called great discovery. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Jones’ deliberate mistatement, we cherish 
none but the kindliest feelings toward him. 

A. P. PoTTER. 

Standard Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
Aug. 24, 1878. 

We presume that Jones will now 
come forward and demolish the above 
affidavits by a counter affidavit from his 
“private secretary” who was undoubt- 
edly cognizant of all his whereabouts 
and actions during his stay in Syracuse. 
The editor of the Standard has probably 
by this time become” fully aware of 
Jones’ idiosyncrasies, and we do not 
imagine that he will have to forward 
any more affidavits to the Miller to 
prove to the British milling public that 
Jones is both a knave and a fool. The 
character for mendacity which Macauley 
gives Barere is eminently fitted to the 
“Miller Millionaire,” for we do not 
believe that the “Mendactum Bareri- 
anum” surpasses the efforts of T. D. 
Jones. 








Nine-tenths of the thousand million dol- 
lars which France borrowed of English bank- 
ers in order to pay Germany are now held in 
the shape of national bonds by Frenchmen at 
home. As fast as the foreigners would sell, 
the bonds were bought up on the Paris 
market, and thus, though France still owes 





that vast sum, she owes it in bulk -~ to per 
own people, 








§2 








Social Hconomy. 


A Nation can spend no more than it produces; there- 
fore the supreme policy of every nation should be to 
develop its own producing forces, r 





The true index to the proeperity of a Nation is its 
home consumption of home products; therefore every 
Nation should build up its home markets by enlarging 
the purchasing power of its people. 





The purchasing power of a People is the wages of 
their labor, andthis purchasing power can only be en- 
larged by affording them constant employment at remun 
erative wages; therefore the tinancial policy of a nation 
should be to furnish an abundant and cheap money 
which will serve as an instrument of association, and 
furnish the tools with which all its people can be steadily 
and profitably employed. 





The cheapest and most abundant money that can 
be obtained is Government credit, circulating without 
interest and legal-tender for all debts, public and private. 
Therefore it is for the best interests of all classes of citi- 
zens that the National debt should be placed in such 
shape as to circulate freely at home inetead of being held 
by foreign capitalists and entailing a heavy annual bur- 
den of interest. 





Failures in 1878. 


From the annual circular of R. G. 
Dun & Co.’s mercantile agency we take 
the following comparative statement, 
showing the number of failures and 
amount of liabilities for the past six 


years: 

No. Failures, Amt, Liabilities. 
ere 5,163 $ 228,589,000 
SUTMS searees ewer 5,830 155,289,000 
Rte S asiedisares ebs 7,740 201,060,353 
i. OR 9,092 191,117,786 
BOTT es pox eresse 4s 8,872 190,669,936 
| GE Ar ee 10,478 234,383,132 


The average of liabilities for 1878 
was $22,369 against $21,491 for 1877. 
Commenting on the increase in the num- 
ber of failures and amount of liabilities, 
the circular says: 

“While, as a general rule, the figures of fail- 
ures are an indication of the condition of the 
trade of the country, it would be most un- 
wise and unjust to interpret the increase 
noted above adversely to an improvement 
which is universally admitted to’exist in bus- 
iness prospects generally. It is very easy to 
account for the increase of 1,571 failures 
among over 700,000 traders within a year in 
which the circumstances have been peculiarly 
influential in encouraging casualties of this 
character. These circumstances may be 
briefly enumerated as follows: First—1878 
was the fifth year of a depression unparal- 
leled in character, extent and duration. Se- 
cond—during the first quarter of the year 
unseasonable weather materially restricted 
sales and collections, resulting in considerable 
embarrassment. Third—during a portion of 
the year monetary discussions in and out of 
congress created uncertainty and doubt as to 
the future; this, with a possibility of changes 
in the tariff, materially restricted business 
operations for the first half of the year. 
Fourth—a general and permanent decline in 
the values of merchandise all over the world, 
greater than ever before occurred in asimilar 
period, resulted in an enormous shrinkage. 
Fifth—A large portion of the country was 
afilicted for several months with a most fatal 
epidemic, destructive of life to a most de- 
plorable extent, resulting in a vast material 
loss from the suspension of labor and business. 
Sixth—-To the abolition of the national bank- 
rupt law, and the months of delay permitted 
to elapse before its repeal, may be attributed, 
perhaps, a larger share in the increase of 
failures than to any other circumstance. 
The shutting of the door of escape from 
liabilities resulting from ten years of ex- 
pansion and the wildest speculation, followed 
by five years of contraction, shrinkage, and 
loss, was in itself an event of great import 
to a large portion of the trading community, 
and in any ordinary year would have pro- 
voked numerous failures. But, with the 
combination of circumstances previonsly 
enumerated, and with a vanishing oppor- 
tunity afforded for fraudulent failures and 
discharges, it is more than surprising that, 
among such a large army of traders, the in- 
crease of failures among active business men 
was not vastly greater. For it must be re- 
membered that a large majority of the peti- 
tions in bankruptcy in the last few months of 
the existence of the law were of those whose 
failures had been previously reported, or of 
those who had gone out of business, or were 
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not engaged in mercantile pursuits, and 
hence not included in mercantile failures.” 


Men are proverbially hopeful, and it 
would be strange if, after having been 
promised for so many years that “a re- 
turn to a specie basis” would bring: bet- 
ter times, and believing, as a’ majority 
do believe, that gold and silver are the 
only things fit for money, they should 
not believe in an improvement in_busi- 
ness whether such improvement actually 
exists or not. We are not pr¢pared to 
say that it does not exist in some 
branches of business; but so far as our 
experience goes the improvement is 
rather visionary than real. ‘To be sure 
we can buy our raw material cheaper 
than a year ago; but, on the other hand, 
we have never before found money so 
slow coming in, or had such hard work 
to collect that which is due to us from 
others. And so far as we have talked 
with others their experience is the same. 
A leading manufacturer of our city who 
has been in busineess here for nearly 
twenty years remarked a day or two 
since that there had never been a year 
when times were so close as at the present. 
It is not our purpose to dispute the 
statements made by the agency, or to 
question the correctness of its reasons. 
So far as they go they may be all right; 
but they do not all go far enough. It 
is true that 1878 was the last of a long 
series of years of unparalleled depress- 
ion; but what first caused this depress- 
ion? 
causes, they still exist, for a mere act 
saying that the United 
States treasury shall pay gold upon 
demand _ for obligations cannot 


Whatever may be the cause o1 
of congress 


its 
change the natural relations of producer 
and consumer one particle. And the 
list of failures since Jan. 1, 1879, has 
been heavy enough to move even the 
Chicago Times to remark that “resump- 
tion is not the cure all that was 
ised.” ‘There is still something to be 
desired; some cause for distress which 
The 


would confer a lasting benefit upon the 


prom- 


needs to be removed. agency 
country if it would clearly point out 
this cause and its remedy. 

Again the agency says that there has 
been “a general and permanent decline 
in the value of merchandise all over the 
If it had said there had been a 
decline in the price of merchandise, 


world. “ 


measured by the legal tender price of 
gold, it would have been true. Can the 
agency tell what has caused this decline, 
and whether it is not after all an in- 
crease in the purchasing power of gold, 
resulting from its scarcity and forced 
legal tender quality in so many of the 
leading commercial nations. We _ pub- 
lish elsewhere an article containing an 
extract from a leading English paper, 
which states that the annual yield of the 
gold mines of the world has fallen off 
49,000,000, or over $40,000,000, since 
1850, and at the same time its forced 
use as money has been largely. in- 
creased. ‘The question arises whether 
the attempt to make all people use one 
standard of payment, and that one con- 
stantly increasing in value, is not the 
cause of a large share of the unexam- 
pled distress which pervades the world. 





This forced use of gold is directly op- 
posed to the long continued effort of 
the commercial world, which, as Col- 
well says in his “Ways and Means of 
Payment,” has been trying for centu- 
ries not to use the precious metals as a 
means of payment, but to find the 
cheapest and most economical substi- 
tutes for them. 

For all the favorable conclusions 
which the agency draws from the return 
to a “settled financial policy,” it says: 


“Notwithstanding these favorable conclu- 
sions, however, there is no denying that the 
trade of the country has to cope with difficul- 
ties of a serious character. The utter ex- 
tinction of profits, the result of the decline 
in values; the dfficulty of avoiding bad 
debts; and, above all, the expenses and 
charges of business, with the excessive com- 
petition that pervades every department, 
are all still too potent as obstacles to success. 
A longer time may, therefore, elapse in which 
the conditions above set forth will have full 
play before anticipations of a genuine and 
safe prosperity can be indulged in by the 
vast army engaged in business. The difficul- 
ties of dispensing credit are unusually great; 
for notwithstanding the fact that, within the 
last six years, there have been 46,000 failures, 
involving liabilities of 1,200 millions of dollars, 
the number remaining in trade is too great 
by far in proportion to the volume of busi- 
ness to be transacted. The cost to the con- 
sumer of maintaining this great number adds 
immensely to prices, and competition has 
reached a point in which its advantages in 
reducing profits are ten times more than 
absorbed in the maintenance of traders un- 
necessary to the trade. The number of 
desirable houses to whom it is safe to sell is 
yearly diminishing, as the result of this 
undue competion for a trade barely sufficient 
for the support of one-half of the number 
engaged. Now that preferences in failures 
are permitted by law, and relatives and 
friends can be protected, the dispensing of 
credit is attended with more than the usual 
difficulties. It will not besurprising, therefore, 
if the failures for the current year continue at a 
high average. Such a condition of things 
would confirm the impression that the trade 
of the country is not nearly in as sounda 
condition as the country itself, if such a 
statement of the case may be permitted. A 
process of regeneration which calls for failures 
at the rate of 10,000 a year is no doubt a 
severe one, but if this kind of cure is essential 
to health and vigor, it must be submitted to 
in the hope that in the future a better condi- 
tion of things will exist.“ 


This is not quite so cheerful a view 
of the situation as it has taken in years 
previous, and the “if” in the last sen- 
tence shows that even the agency itself 
entertains a doubt about the necessity for 
such a harsh cure. When we consider 
that the failures for the last six years 
have numbered over forty-six thousand 
with liabilities aggregating more than 
twelve hundred millions of dollars, and 
that all 
inconceivable amount of distress has 
reach a 
“resumption of specie payments” which 
is liable to be “suspended” any day, we 
question whether the country has not 


when we also consider this 


been occasioned in order to 


fy 


after all “paid too dear for the whistle.” 

specially do we question it when such 
shrewd (?) financiers as the mercantile 
agency see continued distress in the 
future and are less hopeful to-day than 
one year ago. 





We must not attempt to shirk the fact that 
we are living in atime of failures. Let us 
turn these disasters to account if we can, 
but, at all events, do not let us try to for- 
get them. Instead of covering up the 
truth, let us lay it as bare as possible. We 
must track the mischief to its origin, because 
in so doing lies our only chance of preventing 
new growths of it in the days to come, 

The ultimate cause of the failure of a bank 
is always the same. The business of a 


‘banker is to borrow money and to lend it, 


and if he is prudent in the conduct of his 
business he will always observe two maxims 
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—the first, never to lend to anyone where 
the chance of repayment is doubtful; and 
the second, to keep such a proportion of 
money in his hands unlent as shall suffice to 
meet any sudden loss of confidence on the 
part of his customers, causing them to make 
a run upoa him for the withdrawal of their 
deposits. These maxims appear to be very 
simple, but they are difficult enough to 
observe in practice. Every banker will admit 
their excellence, but there will always be 
bankers who will only learn by the experience 
of failure what borrowers they should trust, 
and how much they should lend them. One 
great cause of unsound business lies in the 
vague ideas often held as to what is cash in 
hand. Bills receivable, bearing good names 
on their face, and other securities are 
thought to be as good as cash, while the 
actual stock of money kept in reserve is 
allowed to run low. Hence it happens, when 
a time of distrust arrives, that many bankers 
are forced to run out their bills and con- 
vertible securities, thereby aggravating the 
crisis that has excited their alarm. Some- 
times the margin of cash has been reduced 
so low that a banker has been obliged to 
suspend payment temporarily, though his 
assets are sufficient to pay all his creditors 
ultimately in full. This is a rare occurrence, 
but it has happened, and indeed, the bank of 
England itself was in this position when the 
suspension of cash payments was decreed at 
the time of the great war. It may, however, 
be broadly asserted that almost every banker 
is under temptation to keep too little cash in 
hand, and, indeed, it is only by reducing 
this balance to dangerously small proportions 
that banks are able to allow interest at a rate 
so little below what they receive upon ad- 
vances. The bank of England is supposed 
to be under an obligation to keep a reserve of 
cash amounting to frorn 35 to 40 per cent of 
the immediate liabilities. If any banker or 
bank manager is asked whether he observes 
a similar rule, he will answer that he could 
not make a living under it; the rate of 
interest he allows his depositors is so near 
the rate he can charge that he is obliged to 
lend nearly as much as he borrows, and he 
does his best to protect himself against 
sudden calls by lending a fair proportion on 
securities at short dates, or otherwise easily 
convertible. In precisely the same way he is 
drawn on to lend on risky securities; and we 
can all understand how he tries to bolster up 
a bad debt, deceiving himself to the last with 
the hope that somehow it may be turned into 
a good one. 


It is not strange that people who under- 
stand how banks have failed should be ready 
to cry out that banks ought not to receive 
money at interest. They may, however, as 
well say that men should not travel by rail- 
way. There is nothing wrong in the prac- 
tice itself; the error lies in the imprudent 
competition which induces bankers to offer 
higher rates than they can safely give. This 
controversy is, indeed, settled by the logic 
of facts. Bankers must allow interest on 
deposits or close their doors. The private 
bankers of London stood out against allowing 
interest, but they have had to succumb, one 
by one, and they are, moreover, passing 
away. The old firms are uniting their 
establishments, and no new firm comes into 
existence. In the provinces it has always 
been the practice of private banks to receive 
money on deposit. It is idle to kick against 
a usage which is not in itself open to reproba- 
tion. {t may also be inferred, as a lesson of 
experience, that the day of private banks is 
passed. Existing partnerships throw out new 
branches in adjacent towns to prevent rivals 
entering their fields; but the setting up anew 
of a private bank in town or country is so 
rare as to be almost unknown. In Scotland 
they have ceased to exist. We cannot over- 
look these facts. The question of the future 
is not whether banks shall be private or 
joint-stock; but whether, being joint-stock, 
they shall be founded on tlfe principle of 
limited or unlimited liability. Here again we 
have a lesson of experience to guide us, 
Every joint-stock bank founded in England 
since the law permitted them to be formed 
on the principle of limited liability has been 
a limited bank; and in two or three cases 
older joint-stock banks have been converted 
into banks of limited liability. We cannot 
doubt that this process will soon be greatly 
extended. The shareholders in the existing 
banks will insist on the first opportunity of a 
return of confidence being seized to convert 
their partnerships from unlimited to limited 
liability. Existing creditors must, of course, 
have the fullest notice and the amplest 
facilities for withdrawing their accounts, but 
we should not look for any large withdrawals; 
and if the banks are wise enough to stick by 
one another, the process would be practically 
impossible. The security of creditors would, 
in truth, remain almost unimpaired. If the 
present system is maintained, responsible 
shareholders will gradually retire; and these 
are the men who get the earliest forewarning 
of unsound business and contrive to slip out 


in time, When the bank fails the share- 
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holders are uliidiibe found, as at Glasgow, 
to be poor people, having nothing but their 
shares, whose liability may be in theory un- 
limited, but in practice is narrowly restrained. 
It is needless, however, to accumulate argu- 
ments where the result is evidently predeter- 
mined. The fact that no new bank of un- 
limited liability has been formed for many 
years shows what we must expect, and the 
severe lessons that have been given as to 
what unlimited liability means will accelet- 
ate the inevitable change. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that if 
banks of limited liability were universally 
established we should hear of no failures 
among them. The risks of imprudent bank- 
ing are independent of the forms of partner- 
ship according to which the business is con- 
ducted. Private banks have failed in former 
years in abundance; joint-stock banks with 
unlimited liability have failed, and joint- 
stock banks with limited liability will fail. 
We need not recur to the temptations which 
beset bankers to prove that they will always 
be potent and must sometimes be fatal. 
They have been the ruin of the city of Glas- 
gow bank and the West of England bank, and 
it is inevitable that some should suspiciously 
ask whether any other establishments main- 
tain a fair outside with inward rottenness. 
There is no more reason for suspecting this 
now than there was twelve months ago. 
Such cases may exist, and the bank return 
of Thursday shows that country bankers 
have placed themselves on their guard by in- 
creasing their stocks of cash in hand, but the 
action of the bank directors in not raising 
their rate proves that they anticipate noth- 
ing to aggravate the existing distrust. They 
are content to await the return of the coin 
which has been sent into the provinces, as 
it certainly will return when week follows 
week without any new disaster. We believe 
the members of the court have shown their 
wisdom as well as their courage in their 
determination. Most of them have had too 
large an experience of commerce to lose 
their self-command because a bank at Bristol 
has stopped payment, and they must smile 
at the strange suggestions of legislation 
which are produced daily by more excitable 
minds.—London Times, Dec. 24. 





Famine in England. 


“A British Workman” writes from Man- 
nee England, to the New York Hvening 

‘ost: 

A leading local event with us just now is 
the alarming increase of misery and destitu- 
tion among the working classes. As my na- 
tive neighborhood of Ancoats is considered 
to be the place par excellence where the 
workers of this “workshop of the world” most 
do congregate, the attention of the public 
has been specially directed to this corner of 
the cotton districts. For the public of Man- 
chester know right well that the boot of 
famine and beggary will first pinch in this 
district. During the American civil war, 
Ancoats was a quarter that was well waiched 
by our humanitarians, so crowded are we 
with cotton-workers. But it is not only this 
class that is workless just now. There is 
scarcely a single trade that is not very much 
affected during our present depression. 
Some hundreds of boiler-makers ceased work 
because their employers can afford to reduce 
wages four shillings a week. Our great Free 
Trade hall was filled on Sunday last with 
some thousands of railroad employes protest- 
ing against a reduction of two shillings 
per week. The cotton mills of Oldham and 
other districts are idle, because cotton 
masters are so overstocked as to offer their 
mill hands work only on condition of so 
dreadful a decrease of wages that the said 
hands prefer to work none and wholly starve 
rather than work &ard for a semi-starvation 
wage. 

Meanwhile the most dreadful scenes are 
witnessed in our immediate neighborhood. 
Our newspapers have teemed with instances 
of intense hunger and destitution, one ouly 
of which I will give as a sample of the rest. 
A butcher missed a large bunch of “lights,” 
from which the heart and liver had been de- 
tached, and which he had seen hanging out- 
side his window a moment before. Going to 
the door he observed a scarecrow of a fellow 
making off with it. He quickly followed 
him unobserved, and, picking up a policeman 
as he went along, they went into the man’s 
house, only to find him and. his wife and 
children tearing asunder and ravenously de- 
vouring the “raw material” that had just been 
stolen! Tothe credit of our common hu- 
manity it ought to be recorded that, instead 
of giving the man into custody, the butcher 
gave him a couple of shillings, and the police- 
man was only too glad to wink at this evi- 
dent but very excusable “miscarriage of jus- 
tice.” 

However, we are now organizing relief 
committees to supply the most needy with 
tickets that will enable them to obtain some 
of the necessities of life from responsible and 
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stiiiiadite: sialaaalk who will ‘‘eiibe 
these necessaries on the presentation of these 
tickets, and be paid by the committees for so 
doing. Soup kitchens are also in great vogue 
and are made much use of by some hundreds 
of hungry people. 

We are having also a very severe and early 
winter, and the cold weather is something 
worth sneezing at in its awful intensity. I 
cannot remember ever knowing so keen and 
biting weather in my life, especially before 
Christmas, as our worst wintry weather usu- 
ally has waited till after that period. It has 
been accompanied also with almost continu- 
ous fog—a fog, too, almost thick enough to 
be made into a paste. For, when a good 
winter fog gets mixed vith our Manchester 
smoke you can polish your boots without 
blacking, as the atmospheric elements that 
are then in combination are an excellent sub- 
stitute for that useful mixture. Not that it 
is necessary to polish your boots at all, for no 
fellow would think of his feet being in sight 
during a Manchester fog. 

The darkness of our days is, however, in 
good keeping with the darkness of our pros- 
pects commercially, and the darkness of our 
doings politically. Within the last two or 
three weeks as many banks have suspended 
payment, with many millions of pounds 
liabilities among them. Our lists of public 
bankruptcies and liquidations have only been 
equaled by those of persons who bave com- 
pounded witk their creditors through private 
arrangements. In fact all our domestic 
affairs are ina state of utter collapse and 
prostration, and any government would find 
their work sufficiently plentiful who boldly 
attacked the questions of home legislation. 
Yet her most gracious majesty, the queen of 
England, imperial princess of India, etc., had 
not a single word to say about our home 
affairs in the speech with which she opened 
our parliament last week. Indeed, parlia- 
ment has apparently met for no other pur- 
pose than to furnish the funds for the anni- 
hilation of the Afghans. And the gist of the 
whole joke is that our ministers have pre- 
sumably invoked this sudden sesssion of 
legislation in order to obtain our permission 
to enter upon a war in which they are already 
engaged and going rapidly on with! I think 
that in all our annals that record the antics 
of our many demented ministers it would be 
difficult to find a more maniacal memoran- 
dum than this. Yet it is but another in- 
stance of the evils that an imperial monarchy 
inflicts upon us, and is well worth the notice 
of those persons who think that we are 
blessed with a large amount of liberty. The 
liberty we now have is to go to war with any 
power our ministers, at their own sweet 
pleasure, may choose to punish in that man- 
ner. They also allow us the liberty of paying 
all the expenses this sweet pleasure of theirs 
may involve us in. These are the sort of 
men who try to make people believe that we 
have such a blessing as “equal representa- 
tion,” yet who disfranchise a man if he re- 
moves four inches from a borough boundary | © 
line and comes into a “county.” But no 
newspaper column could catalogue one-half 
of the inconsistencies that such a constitu- 
tion as ours is capable of. Of course our 
notions of what a republic could do may be 
crude and erroneous, but it would be edify- 
ing to observe what a republican ° people 


would do with a set of men whom they had: 


placed in a position to relieve them from 
taxation, to free them from debt, and to aid 
them in maintaining peace abroad and pros- 
perity at home, and who, instead of doing 
this, had dragged them into complications 
which had plunged them into war, which in 
turn had plunged them deeper into debt. 
added immensely to their taxation, retarded 
their prosperity, and immersed them in 
unteld misery. Why, the very welkin would 
ring again with cries of impeachment of such 
passion pandering politicians. Or let anyone 
compare your president’s message with our 
queen’s speech—both delivered in the same 
year and week—-and the results of the ‘two 
systems are apparent at once. With you, 
“Peace; credit stronger than ever; reviving 
industries and future prosperity.” With us, 
“More money for more war”—which is the 
whole gist of the queen’s speech. With such 
results before, who can wonder when we 
begin to crave a changes? 





The. Changing Yard Stick. 


While most of the papers, and, we sup- 
pose, most of the business men in this coun- 
try are just now congratulating themselves 
on our having gained at last a “stable cur- 
rency” because based on gold, which is sup- 
posed to have a uniform, ‘anflue tuating value, 
our English friends seem to be discussing this 
question with new iaterest, and to be coming 
more and more to the conclusion that this 
metal, instead of being the article of uniform 
value, so commonly supposed, is really one 
of the most changeable of the whole list. 
The depression of their business stimulates 
these inquiries. There they have not, as we 








have had here, a | abel money” lait 
on which to saddle all their business misfor- 
tunes. Nor have they a coming period of 
resumption which is to remedy all their ills. 
They have had this “stable currency” all the 
time, and yet they have found fluctuations 
in prices, uncertainty in business ventures, 
losses, bankruptcies, and at present deeper 
depression than ours. What can be the 
cause? One fact, if not a chief cause, in 
these phenomena, some of them are begin- 
ning to discover, is that there has not been 
so much change and uncertainty in the value 
of articles as in the standard by which that 
value is measured. The yardstick which 
measures their cloth, so to speak, changes. 
The pound which gauges all their purchases 
and sales is by no means uniform. 

Much the most elaborate article in the last 
number of the London Hconomist that has 
reached us discusses this subject of “Fluctu- 
ations in the Purchasing Power of Gold” at 
length. Setting out with the assertion that 
this purchasing power is now probably more 
than 20 per cent greater than in the three 
years 1872-3-4, it proceeds to show that the 
change is not chiefly attributed to “over- 
production, ” “collapse of speculation,” prick- 
ing of “inflation” bubbles, or any of the 
causes to which superficial inquiries attrib- 
ute it, but to the relative scarcity of gold 
itself. In the course of its discussion it goes 
over the ground very thoroughly and shows 
the fluctuations, not of a part of one 
decade, but of nearly three. Taking the 
average price of twenty-two of the 
most important articles in trade from 
1845 to 1850—the years of the lowest pricds 
known—as the standard, it fitds that there 
has been a variation of from 4 to 72 per cent 
in the range of average values in the years 
that have followed since. In ’51 the average 
was 4 per centhigher; in °53, 7 per cent 
higher; in ’57, 36 per cent; in ’58, 19 percent; 
in ’59, 15 per cent; in 60, 22 per cent; in 61, 
24 per cent; in 62, 31 per cent; in 63, 58 per 
cent; in 64, 72 2 per cent; in "69 and ’66, 62 
per cent; in 67, 37 per cent in "68, 22 per 
cent; in *69, 21 per cent; in ’70, 22 per cent; 
in "71, 18 per cent; in 72, 29 per, cent; in "73, 
34 per cent; in 74. 31 per cent; in °75, 26 per 
cent; in "76 and TT, 23 per cent; in the early 
part of °78, 16 per cent, and at the close of 
78 the average price of these twenty-two 
articles was 4 per cent higher than the aver- 
age in the lowest period with which the com- 
parison starts. Coaceding the partial influ- 
ence of some other causes in these great fluc- 
tuations tte article takes the ground that 
the chief cause is the relative supply and de- 
mand for gold. It repeats the words of Prof. 
Jevons, who says “he cannot help asserting 
with the ntmost eonfidence that a real fati 
in price to the extent of 16 ger cent, as meas- 
ured by 22 chief commoddities, has been es- 
tablished since 1869. This is an undoubted 
appreciation of gold because it represents a 
real increase in the purceasing power of gold. 

As to the relative supply and demand for 
gold the article sasys: “first,—there has been 
a diminution it the supply of gold. Of this 
there can be little doubt. In the appendix 
to the report of the select committee on the 
depreciation of silver, four estimates of the 
world’s production of gold were furnished.” 
[The article quotes these estimates in full, 
but we only give the mean of tee four esti- 
mates, which are, for three years in the first 
decade, 1853-4—5, £28,300,000; three years 


in the second decade, 1863-4-5, £21- 
400,000; in the three years in the 
third decade, 1873-4-5, £19,350,000.] “The 


result shown is a reduction between 1855 
and 1875 of about £9,000,000 a year in the 
total production of gold, the bulk of which 
falling off, however, had occurred prior to 
1875. Nor since I875 has there been any 
recovery, for Australia has yielded to the 
world less than she did then. Secondly, 
there has been a marked increase in the de- 
mand for gold. The effect of the adoption 
of a gold standard in Germany, as well as in 
some other European countries of minor im- 
portance, has been, as we have clearly seen, 
to depreciate the value of silver, measured 
by a gold standard, in an extraordinary man- 
ner. Large masses of silver have been de- 
monetized and thrown upon the market. 
But, on the other hand, large masses of gold 
have been required to take their place, while, 
as has been shown, the supply has actually 
been diminishing.” 

The amount annually withdrawn from pre- 
viously existing gold in circulation—-over and 
above the annual production—in order to fill 
these new demands this article puts at £1,- 
200,000. And this is a subtraction, when 
coupled with the greatly increased demand, 
quite sufficient, the Hconomist maintains, to 
enhance the price, as we have seen it within 
these few years—a conclusion which can 
hardly be questioned. And perhaps, we may 
add, it is only fair that the people who are 
the greatest sticklers for this infallible “un- 
fluctuating” measure of values should get 
the sorest penalty from its fluctuations, as 
they seem likely to do,—N, Y. Mercantile 
Journal, 
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The Condition “ - Manufacturing Interests 
in Germany. 





The chamber of commerce and industry, 
of Stuttgart, has published its yearly report. 
From this elaborate and useful publication 
we condense the following statements con- 
cerning different industrial branches: 

In regard to the manufacture of artificial 
alizarine, the consumption of the same is 
stated as exceeding by 50 per cent the 
largest quantity of the natural article ever 
produced, amounting to 50,000 pounds of 10 
per cent paste aday. Alizarine is to-day by 
far cheaper than that article ever was while 
solely manufactured from the root. An ad- 
vance of 100 per cent on the present price, 
however, would hardly cause a decrease in 
consumption. 

Sixteen factories, employing 390 men and 
furnishing about 2000 pianos a year, are at 
present devoted to that branch of industry 
at Stuttgart. Besides, there are four estab- 
lishments manufacturing the mechanism, 
employing 60 hands. There are also four 
manufacturers of parlor organs, employing 
112 men and furnishing 1600 instruments a 
year. Business has been reported as being 
very good for the past year, especially as to 
exportations to Chili, Brazil and the island 
of Java are concerned. 

The reports from the iron district are dis- 
couraging. Consumption has, on one hand, 
decreased considerably, while opposition 
made by England, Belgium, France and 
America has been growing continually. 
High taxes, high prices of coal and a lack of 
skilful rnd experienced workmen prevent a 
prosperous development of the German iron 
interests. 

The manufacturers of German silver and 
silver plated ware report an improvement in 
the condition of trade compared with last 
year. They attribute a great influence in 
this direction to the protection offered to the 
manufacturer in devising and offering new 


~ | designs by the new trade-mark clause of the 


German patent law. 
A reaction of the present deplorable con- 


>| dition of business matters in the United 


States is shown in the dullness existing in 
the exportation and manufacture of corsets 
and linen goods throughout Germany. The 
gross value of corsets manufactured has de- 
creased considerably, from 10 to 25 per cent 
having been estimated. England’s purchases 
alone, as an exception, amounted to about 
10 per cent more this year than the year 
previous. 

The manufacture of clothing has, in spite 
of the decrease caused by the opposition of 
the United States in South American mar- 
kets, increased considerably. Prices are, 
however, very much depressed. 

The shoe and leather manufacture is 
threatened with total extinction by the op- 
position made by the United States. Amer- 
ica furnishes a better article at a lower 
price than it can be produced for in Germany. 
Unless the German government creates a 
high protective tariff on hides, leather and 
manufactured goods, Germany will for the 
future be unable to compete with American 
goods in its own markets. Austria even 
makes quite an opposition in the shoe line in 
Germany, as wages are much lower there 
than in the German empire.—Jron Age. 





Done Brown. 

It seems incredible says Harper’s Magazine, 
that a man born and raised in Annisquam, 
Massachusetts, should have been done so con- 
cededly brown asthe particular Caleb, de- 
scribed to the Drawer as follows by a lady: 

A well to do resident of the village, Cap- 
tain W——. wished to employ Caleb to saw 
some wood, three cords and a half in all,and 
promised to pay him fifty cents a day. © Ca- 
leb owned no saw, but as the captain had a 
good one, it was agreed that Caleb should 
hire it, and pay for the use of it at the rate 
of aninepence a cord. At early dawn the 
next morning—it was in July—Caleb was at 
work. Those were the days of wide fie- 
places, and each log needed to be sawed but 
once. Before night he had finished the job, 
and went into Captain W——’s house to set- 
tle. 

“Let’s see”, said the captain; “you were to 
have fifty cents a day; we'll call it a day, 
though it isn’t sundown yet. That's fifty 
cents for you. And you were to pay me 
ninepence a cord for the use of the saw; 
there’s forty-three and three-quarter cents 
due me. I say Caleb, you don’t seem to have 
much coming.” 

Caleb looked dubious. 
head thoughtfully, but presently a light 
seemed to break in upon his mind. “How 
unfortnit, ”said he, “that you did not havea 
cord more, for then we should have come 
out just square! 


He scratched his 


The oldest newspaper in the » United States 
is the Annapolis (Md.) Gazette. Its first num- 
ber was issued in January, 1745. 
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Jan. 24, 1878. 





Minneapolis. 


Tue description of the new addition 
to the Washburn mill B from the Pioneer 
Press of Tuesday, will give a slight idea 
of the magnitude of this immense mill, 
and it will also bring forcibly to the 
minds of our readers the great good that 
the owner, ex-Gov. C. C. Washburn, 
has done for Minneapolis. A man of 
large means, good judgment and un- 
swerving faith in the future of the me- 
tropolis of the northwest, he has con- 
tributed his full share to its success. 
He has been always foremost in every 
scheme to promote the manufacturing 
interests of Minneapolis, and may well 
be regarded by its citizens as a public 
benefactor. 











Minor Items. 


New floors are being placed in the Anchor 
mill, and derricks are being raised for hand- 
ling the heavy material. 

Mr. Harris, who has furnished the non- 
explosive lamps for the Washburn A and 
other mills, is at work devising a patent light 
for dressing mill stones. 

The work of rebuilding the Anchor mill is 
progressing rapidly. According to the terms 
of the contract the masonry and stone work 
is to be completed within thirty days from 
date, when the millwrights will take posses- 
sion and complete the mill as soon as pos- 
sible. 

A professional diver has been employed by 
Winston Bros., contractors on the Minneapo- 
lis and Eastern line, to locate the caissons of 
the Minneapolis Eastern bridge across the 
west arm of the Mill company’s dam. The 
diver has commenced work on the walls of 
the mill pond above Morrison’s mill, and in 
his queer looking diving outfit is quite an 
object of curiosity to Minneapolis people. 

The forthcoming report of the secretary of 
the Minneapolis board of trade furnishes the 
following facts concerning the milling busi- 
ness of the city. During the year 1878 there 
were shipped from Minneapolis to Europe 
105,692 barrels of flour exclusive of the ship- 
ments of two leading mills whose reports are 
not yet received. The milling capacity of 
the ‘city was increased from 30 to 40 
per cent and the millers control at 
present about one million bushels of wheat. 
From January 1st to December 31st, 1878 
the several railroads brought 4,756,870 
bushels of wheat to the doors of the millers 
of Minneapolis, while 421,190 bushels were 
purchased from farmers on the streets during 
the same period, making a total of 5,178,060 
bushels of wheat purchased for milling pur- 
poses during the year. In addition to this, 
one local wheat buyer purchased 26,700 
bushels of wheat for shipment to other 
markets. From February 15th to March 30th, 
prices remain steadily at $1 for No. 1, and 
97 cents for No. 2. The highest prices 
paid during the year were $1.10 and 
$1.67 per bushel, the quotation ruling 
from the first to the seventh days of May. 
The lowest prices reported during the year 
were seventy-six and sixty-eight cents per 
bushel for numbers one and two. From the 
12th of November up to the present the vari- 
ations have not exceeded two cents per 
bushel, and for several weeks not a single 
change has occurred in the prices paid for 
wheat in this market. At present heavy or- 
ders are being received from London, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, the latter taking mostly 
the finest brands, while English orders are 
chiefly for the common grades. One thous- 
and barrels of flour shipped to 
Glasgow on the 22nd inst. 


were 


Angell, defaulting secretary f the Pull- 
man ¢ar company, is on the way from 
Portugal to this country on board the Ameri- 
ean bark Shooting Star. 


; the hurst. 





THE LARGEST MILL IN THE - UNITED 
STATES. 
Description of the Addition to the **Wash- 
burn Mill B,” Just Completed. 





{From the Pioneer Press Jan, 21.] 


As was announced in the Pioneer Press # 
few days since, the “Washburn B” mill, which 
is an addition of thirty run of stone to the 
old “B” mill, will be started the present 
week, and add its “mite” of 1,200 barrels of 
flour a day to the manufacturing interests 
at the falls. To say that it is a No. 1 mill in 
every respect conveys but a faint idea of its 
size and completeness in every particular. 
It is a model mill—-in fact an embodiment of 
every improvement that is of value in the 
milling business. Mr. Washburn has brought 
to his aid not only the most skilled workmen, 
but also his extended experience gained in 
the construction of other mills, no matter at 
what expense, and the result is a manufac- 
turing establishment that has not its equal in 
completeness in the world. The united mills 
—the old and new—contain forty-two run of 
stone, and have a capacity ranging from 
1,500 to 1,800 barrels of flour a day, or suffi- 
cient alone to load a railroad train. This 
great mill is worthy a detailed description, 
which we will attempt to give. 

TIE NEW PART. 

This addition is 95 by 145 feet and six 
stories high. In the basement the entire 
six hundred horse power warranted to be 
given by the sixty inch American turbine, 
under a head of forty feet, is communicated 
by a pair of bevel-core wheels to the main 
horizontal shaft. These wheels, and an iron 
bridge-tree, with two boxes for the water 
wheel shaft and one for the main horizontal, 
were made by Stout, Mills & Temple, and 
warranted equal to the task of transmit- 
ting the power furnished by the water wheel. 
The water wheel, when working, makes 130 
revolutions a minute, and the main _ hori- 
zontal 120. This shaft is 150 feet long, seven 
inches in diameter at the largest part, where 
it is driven, ‘and four inches at the 
smallest part, which extends beyond 
the mi!l walls and into the wheat house. 
Upon it are thirty-six pulleys. Of these, 
thirty drive the mill stones; one drives the 
crushed wheat and meal elevator; two are 
used in moving cars between the mill and 
wheat house by means of a transfer table and 
an endless chain; one transmits power to 
drive an exhaust fan; one drives the machin- 
ery for storing and cleaning the wheat; and 
one, seven feet in diameter and 26 inch face, 
drives all the machinery above the stone 
floor, except the flour packers and elevators 
before mentioned. In the basement the iron 
hursts have their foundation, which are of 
brick with stone caps. Here also are two No. 
8 Sturtevant fans, used for Behrn’s patent 
exhaust, and shafts with pulleys to drive 
twenty-two pair of chilled iron rolls. Six- 
teen pair are use on middlings, and six pair 
on wheat. All of these rolls have tightening 
pulleys, and can be started or stopped by 
means of hand wheels located on the stone 
floor; in fact, every roll in the mill can be 
stopped or started in an instant. This is 
stated to show that no expense has been 
spared in making the mill convenient, and in 
bringing it under control of the miller. It 
may in truth be said that these tightening 
pulleys, with their fixtures, cost more than all 
the rolls in any other mill in the city. 

On ascending the stairs to the stone floor 
the first things seen are sixteen pair of 
middlings crushers in a line, put up in a 
manner so neat and durable that while a per- 
son stops to view them he gets his first idea 
of the magnitude of the mill and the durabil- 
ity of its construction. A few feet further 
on the mill stones are seen in two rows of fif- 
teer.runeach. These are all four and a half 
feet in diameter, running one hundred and 
thirty revolutions per minute for grinding 
wheat and one hundred and fifty-five for 
grinding middlings. The greater part of 
Behrn’s patent exhaust is on the stone floor 
—-part can be seen while more of it is hid- 
den within the curbs and behind the front of 
The space between the rows of 
mill stones is entirely clear, except the small 
portion occupied by the water wheel gov- 
ernor. All machinery above this floor can be 
stopped by the miller at a point within 
twenty-five feet of the water wheel governor. 
Here it will be in place to mention an impor- 
tant part of this mili, which cost several 
thousand dollars, and is something, so far as 
known, not to be found in any other mill in 








the world. Itis this, that while all the ma- 
chinery above the stone floor can be stopped 
for several hours (with the exception of the 
crushed wheat elevator. six meal elevators, 
and the flour packers), during this time 
wheat can be stored, cleaned, heated, 
crushed, bolted, and dropped into garners 
above the mill stones—the grinding can go on 
and the meal be thrown into reservoirs in 
the attic. When the bolts start they are fed 
by Van Tassel’s bolt feeders. 

As one reaches the packing floor he is im- 
pressed with the great capacity and sub- 
stantial build, the like of which has never 
before been seen in a flouring mill. On this 
floor are six Eureka flour packers—two for 
packing wheat flour—the others different 
grades of middlings flour. The stock garners 
and elevators are so located in the stories 
above asto leave a clear floor the entire 
length of the house and sixty feet wide—a 
packing floor room for empty and full bar- 
rels which few mills in the world can excel. 
On the side of the mill opposite that occu- 
pied by the packers, there stand in a row 
the frames for fifteen reels. This line of 
bolts is a sight worth seeing by all lovers of 
good workmanship, for better built bolting 
chests are not to be found in this country. 
On the next, or fourth floor, are twelve of 
Fender & Cuthbertson’s “Standard” mid- 
dlings purifiers. These occupy the central 
portion of the house, between two rows of 
garners containing material for grinding. 
These garners are built of well seasoned 
lumber two inches by four, each piece beaded 
and securely nailed. Presenting as they do 
quite a novel appearance, they are also cer- 
tain not to bulge or leak middlings or other 
material stored in them. Here also we find 
the flour bins built in a new but substantial 
way, with free passage around and between 
them—which may be said of the other gar- 
ners already mentioned. On this floor the 
nine Gratiot wheat-heaters are placed in 
three sets, so arranged that all the wheat 
used in the mill can be passed through them 
on its course from the bins in the attic to the 
crushers on the stone floor. The bolting- 
chests continue up through this story with- 
out any floor to break their connection with 
the chests below. 

On the fifth floor the bolting-chests end, 
being five reels high and fifteen along the 
line, or containing in all seventy-five reels. 
Twenty of the Standard purifiers stand on 
this floor, the flour-bins reach to the ceiling, 
and a large garner for middlings stands near 
the bolting-chest and northeastern wall. 
Parallel to the south wall stands the first row 
of dust-houses, consisting of fifteen separate 
air-tight compartments. Into these the fans 
of the purifiers blow; and, there being no 
outlet for the air except through a woolen 
fabric made for the purpose of catching the 
the dust, the air is assisted to escape by 
powerful Sturtevant fans, drawing from 
above, and tending to produce a vacuum be- 
tween the cloth and the covering of the 
dust-house. As the air coming from these 
suction fans has been filtered (so to speak), 
it is returned to the room from which it was 
taken, and thus the temperature of the air 
in the building is kept even—one of the diffi- 
cult things to do in a mill where middlings are 
thoroughly cleaned. By this arrangement 
the dust drawn from the middlings by the 
fans is saved, instead of being blown into 
the open air and wasted—-the old way. The 
dust houses in this mill, if standing side by 
side, would form a row two hundred and 
forty feet long, six feet ten inches wide, and 
eight feet high. The cost of these dust 
houses, including the automatic appliances 
for working them, exceeds $5,000 

The upper or sixth story is twenty feet 
high and contains enough to make it by far 
the most interesting part of the mill. With 
the exception of the wheat cleaning depart- 
ment, a description of what is done in 
this story would be an explanation of 
the entire system followed in turning 
wheat into flour. The rows of the dust 
houses are in the attic, fifteen compartments 
in one row and seventeen in the other, with 
conveyors running under them. These 
houses at first sight resemble a long drawn 
out bolting chest, but the strange devices for 
working them convince the observer that he 
has found something new under the sun. On 
the north side of the mill, and in a line, 
stand seventeen automatic bolt feeders with 
their reservoirs for meal. The manner in 
which these machines are set up, and the 
construction of the reservoirs above them 
remind one of the great outlay of money in 
building this mill, and the intention. well 
carried out, of keeping it under the coatrol 
of the men who operate it. This will be best 
understood by the practical mill-man who 
knows that the failure of one elevator, for 
one minute, to perform its part, or the 
derangement of a purifier com — him to 
stop the whole mill. On this floor are six 
sets of porcelain rollers for cleaning bran, 
which, after being bolted, receives its finish- 
ing in the three Richmond conical bran 
dusters close at hand. Twelve more of the 





“Standard” purifiers occupy the central 
position of this floor between the . reservoirs 
for meal and the middlings garners—six of 
these garners have a capacity of eighty bar- 
rels, and three of one hundred and seventy- 
five barrels each. The latter contain the 
three grades of thoroughly dusted middlings; 
the former contain the supply for the puri- 
fiers as the middlings are being purified and 
repurified. 

‘The first cost of a mill where this re-clean- 
ing process is carried to any great extent is 
much greater than it would be where only 
the pe rece ways of purifying are followed, 
as is the case in most mills in the northwest. 
In this mill there are three elevators for 
each grade of middlings, and two of these for 
each grade have a capacity four times that 
of the elevator first employed in taking the 
material from the dusting reels to the reser- 
voirs. This system of cleaning middlings 
had its origin in the Washburn mills, and has 
this to, recommend it: The number of times 
the middlings may be run through the ma- 
chines is limited pi by their capacity, and 
again, it is a more gentle and slower way to 
fill the dust houses—in fact it may be said 
that to carry out the system of milling pecul- 
iar to this large mill, the extra expense for 
labor and material would, with one excep- 
tion, exceed the first cost of any other mill 
in Minneapolis. The principles here followed 
in turning wheat into flour were laid down 
by the head miller, James McDaniels, and 
are the result of his experience in the Wash- 
burn mills. Mr. McDaniels has seen the 
operation and products of mills where the 
Hungarian mode of milling is followed, but 
neither of these were sufficient to change his 
purpose of being guided by home experience. 

The millis lighted by the Harris safety 
lamps, which get their supply of pure air 
through pipes leading to the basement, and 
from there to the outside of the mill. These 
lamps are covered with wire ganze, so that 
any dust that may chance to fall cannot 
reach the flame. During the daylight hours 
the lights are turned down to a mere glim., 
mer, just visible, so that an open light or 


|match need never be used in the mill. 


For the benetit of the tired millers, when 
they wish to ascend or descend from one story 
to another, there is one of Reedy’s Chicago 
elevators, with a platform seven feet square. 
This elevator can also be used for taking 
heavy weights up or down. To put out fire a 
pipe from the city water works and several 
Babcock extinguishers can be used on each 
story, and to escape from fire the mill is pro- 
vided with a patent fire escape that can be 
used from any window on the north end of 
the mill, and on any story along a distance 
of ninety feet. 

The machinery was furnished by the North 
Star iron works, of this city, and shows by 
its smooth tunning and substantial appear- 
ance the accurate finish and sterling working 
qualities possessed by all that comes from the 
shop of that well established and successful 
furnishing house. The mill was planned and 
the plan executed by Henry Crasson and 
J. W. McKeen. In the planning they had 
the able assistance of E. D. Mayo. If this is 
not the best mill on this continent in the 
material of its construction, in its workman- 
ship, and in all its mi! ling outfits, then 1t 
is not that for which the proprietor has paid. 

Close by the mill is a wheat storehouse, 
where the wheat is stored and cleaned. 
This building is of stone, 40 by &8 feet, and 
85 feet high, with a wheat storage capacity 
of eighty thousand bushels, besides room for 
a large quantity of bran. This is a substan- 
tial structure, and with the wheat cleaning 
machinery which it contains, cost enough v0 
build a large mill. 





Manufacturing and Trade Items. 

To keep up with the mes, Messrs, S. 
Hazelhurst & Son, 17 Spear street, Baltimore, 
Md., are improving their mill, and have 
placed the order for supplies therefor with 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

The large elevator owned by rred. Rush 
& Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., which recently 
was destroyed by fire, entailing great loss, is 
being built on a grander style than before by 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co.. of Indianapolis, 
Ind., who have. the contract for the me- 
chinery. 


Prof. essiia’ is : ania iui to 
prove that at certain elevations there is a 
natural electric current by taking advantage 
of which telegraphic messages may be’ sent 
without the use of wires. It is said that he 
has telegraphed as far as eleven miles: by 
means of k kites flown with copper wire. When 
the kites reached the same altitude, or got 
into the same current, communication: by 
meaus of an instrument similar to the Morse 
instrument was easy, but ceased as. sodp” as 
one of the kites was Jowered. He has built 
towers on two hills about twenty miles apart. 
and from the tops of them has run up steel 
rods into the region of the electric current. : 
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THE DES MOINES MEETING. 


Sayings and Doings of the Hawkeye Mill- 
ers at their Annual Reunion. 





[Special Correspondence. | 
To the Editors: 

The pilgrimage of the millers of Iowa to 
this place gives to it in January of the odd 
years in which the legislature does not meet 
a very business like appearance around the 
hotels. Your correspondent has been so in 
the habit for the last few years of making 
his way to this point, that he would be lost 
if for any reason the millers should change 
their place of holding their January meeting. 

It was at an early hour yesterday morning 
that we met anumber of the familiar faces 
that are present at these meetings. A short 
conversation with these old standbys that 
have so long been trying to push the milling 
interests of the state to the front through a 
strong organization, soon convinces one that 
nothing short of annihilation will deter these 
men from placing their state second to none 
in the milling interest. Their plans for the 
future are, if we can judge from the various 
committee reports to the several branches of 
the association, well matured, and as we 
predicted in our report from here a year ago, 
and as the president then elected declared 
that the coming year, 1878, should be the 
most interesting year in the history of the 
association, has been fully verified. The 
reports of the committees and especially that 
of the committee on the constitution, were 
fully and ably discussed. But to get the 
full force of the meaning, the report and text 
of the articles of association should be read 
in connection, and if possible I shall send 
a copy of both in time to publish herewith. 
The secretary, Mr. Reed, has already surren- 
dered the report and articles to the editor of 
the Iowa Millers’ Registry. 

The report of the committee upon estab- 
lishing the price of flour was in the shape of 
a resolution, and brought out considerable 
discussion. 

The report upon “Improvements in the art 
of milling as a financial consideration” was 
ably presented by Col. D. F. McCarthy, of 
St. Ansgar, who read a lengthy paper in that 
inimitable style for which he is so noted. 
J. G. Sharp, of Wilton, Schreurs, of Musca- 
tine, McBride, of Indianapolis, Burnham, 
of Clearmont, and others gave the meeting 
some very able suggestions on the subject. 


Owing to the lateness of the hour, the other 
committees merely read or passed in their 
reports to the secretary. The indisposition 
to lay aside the reports for a more full dis- 
cussion at a meeting to be held in June next 
indicated the interest millers are beginning to 
take in these meetings.and speaks well for 
the officers who have been re-elected for an- 
other year. 

Mr. Snouffer on accepting his re-election 
made even better promises than last year, 
and his success for the year just closed is 
a guarantee that they will be fulfilled. As- 
sisted as he is by the quiet but able secretary, 
J. H. Reed, of Boone, you may expect a 
much more interesting account from Iowa 
for the coming year than ever before. The 
president appears to possess the peculiar gift 
of selecting the right men for the right 
purposes, and we predict when the com- 
mittees are appointed for the present year, 
they will be heard from at the next annual 
meeting. 

After the election of officers the meeting 
adjourned to meet at the Aborn House in an 
evening session. 

The hour for holding the meeting of the 
Mill Owners Mutual Insurance company 
having arrived J. G. Sharp took tke chair 
and called the meeting to order. The 
secretary presented a report of the doings 
for the year which is in substance as follows: 

The year just closed brought greater de- 
struction to flour mill property by fire than 


any previous year in the history of our coun- 
try. Our company, however, has escaped 





any serious losses and those to be reported 
are less in amount than any year since our 
company was organized, although a greater 
aggregate of risks have been carried. There 
were two losses during this year, Godfrey 
Pfeiffer, of Newton, $1,500; and N. R. Com- 
ley, of Gowrie, $2,800. To pay these and 
keep up expenses members were assessed at 
twenty per cent of the annual rates of stock 
companies as fixed by the National Board of 
Underwriters. No unusual effort has been 
made to increase the business of the organi- 
zation, yet the new business amounted to 
$162,600. The cancelled or reduced policies, 
including the losses paid, amounted to $81,- 
200. One hundred and sixty-six mills are 
now insured, and for $732,800. In the year 
1878 there were six flouring mills destroyed 
by fire in Iowa; two were insured in the Mill 
Owners Mutual; three had made application 
for insurance but had been refused, and one 
was rejected after survey. The organization 
has been in existence three years and a half 
and during that time has paid losses aggre- 
gating $25,882.67 which, added to the inci- 
dental expenses, has made the total cost to 
the policy holders of $36,832.80. An average 
rate of five per cent upon the risks we have 
carried since we be; would have cost in 
other companies $92,650, while in this com- 
pany the actual cost has been but $36,832.30. 
making a saving of $55,917.70. It is not our 
policy to accumulate much money to be held 
on hand, believing that it is better and safer 
in the hands of our members until wanted, 
but our treasurer’s report shows a snug little 
balance of 1,648.24 with which to begin the 
new year and there are no claims of any kind 
against us. 

In closing his report Mr. Crosby says he is 
about to leave the state in search of better 
health, and adds: 


“Wherever I may in future be and in what- 
ever association I may engage, the Mill Own- 
ers’ Mutual and those who compose its mem- 
bership, will always have a warm place in 
my memory, and if by word or act it is with- 
in my power hereafter to render assistance of 
any kind, it will be most cheerfully done.” 

The treasurer reported that the receipts 
for the year had been $15,647.19; the expend- 
itures, $13,998.95, and the balance on hand, 
$1,648.24. The report was approved. 


Messrs. H. Hammond, of Le Grand; J. R. 
Serrin, of Ladora, and Robert Nicholson, of 
Carlisle, were re-elected as members of the 
board of directors. 

Col. Nichols, of Panora, offered the follow- 
ing resolution which was unanimously 
adopted: 


Resolved: That in our opinion much of 
the remarkable success which has attended 
the organization and management of the 
Mill Owners’ Mutual Insurance company is 
due to the faithful, intelligent and energetic 
efforts of G. H. Crosby, Esq., our retiring 
secretary. 

Resolved, further: That this association 
learns with sincere regret that the poor con- 
dition of his health, in his judgment, makes 
it necessary for him to remove from our 
state, and therefore withdraw from the ser- 
vice of this company, and we cordially unite 
in hoping and wishing him the same success 
in the field of labor he may choose in the 
future that has attended his efforts in behalf 
of this company in the past. 


Messrs. D. B. Knight, J. B. Jones and 
Isaac McBride were chosen a standing finance 
committee, and the society adjourned. 


Immediately after the board of directors 
electors elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, J. J. Snouffer; 
vice-president, C. A. Bryan; secretary, J. G. 
Sharp; treasurer, H. Hammond. 

The Patent Right Defense Association met 
at a late hour in the evening. After receiv- 
ing and accepting the secretary and treas- 
urer’s report, discussed at much length the 
possibility of raising the full amount levied 
by the national association on their state. 
Many doubted the receiving of any further 
aid from the outside millers, and it took. all 
the influence and dogged resistance of the 
friends of further concession of time to hold 
the doors open for even sixty days longer. 
After passing a resolution to that effect, and 
one for an assessment on the members, the 
whole matter was placed in the hands of the 
committee to make such efforts as they in 
their judgment deemed proper. As much of 
the business in this department was private 
in its nature, it was difficult to get a full 
account of the proceedings. Enough, how- 
however, came to the outside to convince 
your correspondent that this association was 





about through with its efforts to induce 
millers outside the association to become 
members. Their efforts after the sixty days 
referred to will be devoted in another direc- 
tion in relation to patent right matters. 

The report of the committee on constitu- 
tion to the state association at its morning 
session had numerous and strong friends, 
although the discussion at the meeting of 
the defense association indicated a decided 
feeling to make the two branches one incor- 
porated institution, that would not only have 
the will but the power to enforce its edicts, 
so far, at least, as its own members are con- 
cerned. The fact that the committee to 
whom the report was referred are all, but the 
chairman, new members of the vommittee, 
and selected for their fitness for the position, 
left no doubt in the minds of all present 
that the June meeting would find a constitu- 
tion and by-laws that would be adopted by a 
majority of both branches of the association, 
and if it should be, there will be no fooling 
around when matters require the attention of 
the members thereof. The almost unani- 
mous adoption of the report and the articles 
themselves are a warrantee that those of the 
fifty or sixty members present would be 
sufficient to put the ball in motion. 

We conversed with many members of both 
branches of the association before and after 
the adjournment who deprecate the apathy 
of so many millers in holding aloof from the 
organizations and feel that if the millers of 
the state were more in accord with each 
other, many, very many of their troubles 
could be overcome and all receive correspond- 
ing benefits. Many of them are san- 
guine of better times in the near future. No 
doubt Iowa millers feel the stagnation in 
trade and low prices of wheat very keenly, 
and if it is possible to reach the inventor and 
manufacturer direct and save large commis- 
sions, thus making their business more remun- 
erative without advancing the price of flour, 
surely such a proceeding is commendable. 
They are too, without doubt, paying enor- 
mous commissions and selling flour at fear- 
ful sacrifice. With flour at four dollars per 
barrel a commission of from 18 to 30 per 
cent is at the present low price a sure road 
to bankruptcy. Those at all acquainted 
with the milling interest will not wonder 
that more than half the mills in the state are 
for sale at very low figures. We feel, how- 
ever, that millers have none but themselves to 
blame, and should not find fault with others 
for taking advantage of their want of union. 

RvB BLocK. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 16, 1879. 


Personal. 





—Coming up from Portage the other night 
we met our fellow townsman H. Williams, 
of the firm of Williams & Co, Houston, 
Minn. Mr. Williams is a miller through and 
through, and as he is not afraid to tell his 
“secrets” the conversation. was to us both 
pleasant and instructive. 


—There were four—just four and no more 
—of the boys at work on the addition to A. 
A. Freeman & Co.’s big mill in this city, who 
invaded our elegant apartments last Monday 
night, took possession of our upholstered fur- 
niture, put their feet in our waste basket, 
and proceeded to make themselves, as per 
invitation, perfectly at home. Walterhouse 
(not George but a dearly beloved brother), 
Reed, Wentworth and—bless us but we have 


forgotten the other name and can only say | 


that he was the handsomest one of the quar- 
tette. The boys look well and hearty, having 
had a good time and not having Jack Cross 
and Deacon Armstrong here to get them into 
bad habits. They have walked uprightly 
since their coming here. Our regret is that 
they will leave this week and we shall see 
their footprints on our Brussells carpet “no 
more forever” for a long time. 

—We had noticed for some time that our 
eastern boy, J. P. Richmond, had been visit- 
ing the post office very assidouusly and that 
his step upon leaving it became less and less 


sprightly. Evidently something was wrong 
with the mails or with that bundle of femin- 
ine humanity in which centered the strength 
of J. P.’s affections. Knowing from appear- 
ances that he was on the eve of something 
desperate we were not surprised when last 
Tuesday afternvon he walked into our office, 
looked stealthily around to see if any one 
was listening and then whispered to us the 
startling information that he was going back 
to Lockport by the first train. There was a 
wicked look in his eye and if there is another 
fellow in the case we would disinterestedly 
advise him to emigrate to some healthier 
climate immediately. 


Minneapolis Wheat and Flour Market. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Tuesday, Jan. 21. 


FLour—Shipments for the week, 13, 247 
barrels, against 12,138 the previous week; 
exports from New York, 46,182, against 40, - 
940 the previous week. The eastern flour 
markets have ruled strong, especially for 
Minnesota fancy, with orders in excess of the 
ability of millers to fill; this applies to favorite 
brands. Brands of less reputation are selling 
as fast as put on the market. Bakers and 
family are in fair request, but prices are not 
entirely satisfactory although, as compared 
with Ohio and other flours, are fully up to 
the average and are in better demand than 
winter wheats. The general tone of the 
market is decidedly better than in December, 
and millers anticipate an advance at an early 
day. The wish, however, may be fatherto 
the expectation. 

WueEaAtT—Receipts for the week 97.400 
bushels against 116,400 the previous week. 
The exports from New York were 610,455 
bushels against 654,980 the previous week 
and 873,279 the corresponding week in 1878. 
The markets of the world seem to be devoid 
of any speculative interest except in New 
York, where options are dealt in to a con- 
siderable extent, but as compared with 
active times in lake markets the trading is 
light. For the last month the demand for 
export has steadily decreased, but holders of 
wheat believe this is only temporary, as 
stocks are light, not only in England but 
throughout the continent of Europe, although 
the imports have been unprecedentedly large 
for the first half of the crop year. This is 
especially the casé on the continent of Europe, 
which has taken over 28,000,000 bushels of 
wheat from the Atlantic ports from .the 
present crop. Prices in Liverpool are. un- 
changed. Monday’s quotations are: No. 1, 
8s. 2d. per 100 pounds, or $1.17 per bushel, 
and 6s. 10d. for No. 2, or 98 cents per bushel. 
Freights from here to New York, 60 cents 
per 190 or 36 cents per bushel; from New 
York to Liverpool, G6 cents or 12 cents per 
bushel, making freight from this city to 
Liverpool 48 cents, without any allowance for 
transfer at New York, ocean insurance 


or commissions at Liverpool. This 
would show a loss on No. 1 of 
9c and on No. 2 of 20c, provided 


the grades there correspond with the grades 
here. It is probable the No. 3 grade.on 
this market is about edual to what is called 
No. 2 in Liverpool and No. 2 equal to No. 1 
there. This would reduce the loss on No, 2 
to le and on No. 3 to 7c per bushel. It will 
be seen that an advauce in Liverpool must be 
realized before values can be advanced here 
unless lower freights can be obtained. This 
does not look encouraging for improvement 
of prices; still well informed parties who 
have looked the ground over carefully, pre- 
jdict an active and higher market in the 
spring or as soon as lake navigation opens 
| and enables holders to move the 10,000,000 
| bushels now in store in lake ports. The 
| winter thus far has been mest favorable to 
ithe growing of winter wheat, but from 
| California reports are discouraging, and the 
| condition of the crops is said to be bad. In 
\lake markets to-day speculaters appear on 
| the boards again, and great activity is reported 
| and prices have largely advanced, closing 3jc 
| above the price last evening. At the mills 
| the market has iuled steady and firm, but 
| no. advance is reported. 2 





No. 3 (Se; No, wy 
70c; No. 3, 57c. Should the prices named in 
lake markets be mainiaived it will no doubt 
cause an advance at the mills. 
Mint Sturr—There is an active local de- 
mand for bran at $4.00. Low prices, East 
ive no margin for shipments. We quote at 
3.75 to 440. Ground feed is in géod de- 
mand, for pure No. 1. at $1°.00 delivered. 
No. 2. made largely of screenings, can be had 
at less figures, but is not in favour with feeders. 
Corn meal at $12.00.—Pioneer Press, 





A fire, supposed to be incendiary... «de- 
stroyed all the business portion of Allenville, 
Ky., ‘last Saturday morning. The loss 








amounts to $35,000, with very little insur- 
ance. 
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tofore drawn by the writer, and decide which 
example to follow: 

“The prevalent mode of operating involves 
first a partial breaking of the soil, rendering 
sowing irregular in position and depth, and 
drilling difficult and imperfect, giving weeds 
as good a charice as the wheat. The next 
year a superficial, hasty plowing partially 
covers the stubble, and very slightly the 
tangle of the wees, and wheat is again put 
in. Year after year wheat follows wheat, 
and weeds increase while the yield of grain 
diminishes, partially from loss of certain 
elements of the soil and partially because 
weeds have;usurped a large area of the fields. 
In the ineantime, as if to increase the loss 
from the wheat necessarily carried away, the 
straw by millions of tons, vorth almost as 
much per ton for feeding as the marsh or 
prairie hay of the country, is burned nightly 
in harvest time till the sky is bright with a 
continued holocaust of greenbacks in straw; 
and the excuse for thus dissipating in thin 
air, not only elements of nutrition but valua- 
ble elements of fertilization, is that the way 
may be clear to the plow to scratch over 
again the maltreated soil.” 

The country will need our present supply 
of wheat, we shall be ready to “do good and 
get paid for it” in feeding foreigners, though 
the present proportion of nearly one-fourth 
of the crop exported willnot always be con- 
tinued, and we shall then learn that a home 
market is greatly preferable. It will be nec- 
essary even to increase our production to 
supply the wants of ever increasing popula- 
tion; but let it be increased by improvement 
in yield rather than enlargement in area, and 
largely upon fields east of the Missouri—yes, 
east of the Mississippi.— Farmers Review. 





French’ Farming. 


On Sunday the farmer’s mother comes into 
the yard and wants me to sit down with Mad- 
ame L. and herself for alittle gossip. She wants 
me to wear acap. She says that I am thin, 


and I reprove her for not being compliment- 
ary. She offers me a pinch of snuff and again 
wants to know if America is a part of France. 
She does not work in the garden, like our 
“Pennsylvania Dutch” women, but hers are 
working hands. One day her son is very busy 
cutting a large field of rye, and they have 
eleven extra men. I see none of our great 
reaping and mowing machines here. Madame 
the farmer has a great deal to do this day. 
Her domestic is in the field in the morning 
guarding the oxen, cows and calves that are 
grazing. While sheis thus acting as shep- 
herdess she sews, knits or spins for the fam- 
ily. To see her going out with a distaff of 
hemp was quite novel to me. At eleven 
o'clock she comes in to help madame the 
granger get the dinner. Madame will give 
the men vegetable soup, or occasionally rice 
soup with milkinit. After the soup there will 
be omelets—I am told that it will take three or 
four for so many men—and there will be 
bread and cheese, salad and wine. The cheese 
is made from milk after the cream is taken 
off, or from goat’s milk, pure. The salad is 
dressed with vinegar, walnut oil, salt, pep- 
per and a little garlic. Madame L. tells me 
that they are not ill fed. At noon the do- 
mestic milks the cows and the goat, for she 
does it three times a day.. At three she will 
go'to the fields again with the animals. This 
care must be used, as there are no fences, At 
four o’clock the men will have a lunch in the 
field; some one will come and help the mother 
take it out. They will have bread, cheese 
and salad. 

“And wine?” I ask. 

“That is a matter of course. They drink 
wine at the four meals; but if they are 
thirsty between, they take piquette. They 
do not drink water; they don’t like it.” says 
Madame L. 

Harvest hands get meat once a day—at 
breakfast there is a bit of bacon in the soup, 
except on Friday—say something more than 
azpound forso many men. Then there are 
bread and cheese at breakfast. The supper 
is at eight, and is soup, bread and cheese 
again. (Madame L.’s_ cheeses resemble 
“Dutch cheesas,” or little pats, made in Penn- 
sylvania from smearcase, or cottage cheese. ) 
After harvest is finished they will have the 
revel (rivollc). This is a supper where mad- 
ame the farmer will have the ham or shoul- 
der boiled—for they call shouders hams. 
Then they will have some other meat; if there 
are sO many men, perhaps there will be a 
couple of rabbits—rabbits! stewed with wine; 
and there will be, moreover, bread and salad 
and wine at the rivolle. 

The farm is planted in the following man- 
ner: In vines, about ten acres; in meadow 
there are twenty; in rye, twenty; in wheat, 
five; in potatoes, five; in oats, two and a half. 
Maize or Indian corn is also sown, but only to 
be fed green to cattle. It iscut at the height 
of about two and a half feet, when quite 
tender, and is given to the qnimais in their 





stables. Grass seeds are never sown in this 
district; but when a field has been cultivated 
and the harvest gathered, whether of wheat, 
oats, or anything else, then they do not 
fatigue the ground, even in the plain, the 
second year, but allow the natural grasses to 
grow, and there animals graze, under the 
care of a shepherd or shepherdess, and gen- 
erally of a shepherd’s dog. Pierre values 
their shepherd dog at one hundred francs; 
but his mother tells me that he is worth 
about half that sum; that her son puts that 
value on him because he loves him; he was 
worth it once, but now he is getting old. 
The shepherd dog is only taxed one franc a 
year, the others five. 

I have spoken of there being twenty acres 
in meadow on the Lesmontagnes farm, and 
Pierre tells me that meadows in France are 
never tilled. They endeavor to water them, 
and if there is no stream, they try to find a 
spring, where they will make a deep hole or 
pond, and thence conduct the water by 
means of little ditches or canals. You can 
see meadows on the sides of the hills crossed 
lengthwise by these ditches. These meadows 
are rarely manured, the manure being wanted 
for the vines which pay better. One-third of 
the manure is put upon the wheat, and two- 
thirds upon the vines, Generally by the be- 
ginning of June the water ceases to flow 
through the meadow ditches. There are 
usually two cuttings of grass taken from the 
meadows, one in June and July, the other in 
September and October; but if not well 
grown, it can be pastured. I have said that 
these meadows are never tilled. Pierre thinks 
that theirs has not ‘been plowed for three 
hundred years, and conjectures that some in 
France hve not been broken up for a thous- 
and.—-Harper’s Magazine. 





Through the Heart of China. 


In a recent number of the Journal, of the 
English-China inland mission, is a narrative 
of a journey made by one of their mission- 
aries, the Rev. John McCarthy, right west 
from Chen Kiang, at the mouth of the Yang- 
tze-Kiang, through the provinces of Hupeth 
and Sy-Chuen, and south and west through 
Kwe-Chan and Yunnan to Bhamo, in Bur- 
mah. Mr. McCarthy describes his journey in 
a letter to Mr. T. T. Cooper, the late politi- 
cal agent at Bhamo, who forwarded it to the 
viceroy of India: 

Leaving Chen-Kiang in January, 1877, Mr. 
McCarthy went by steamer and boat to Wan, 
on the eastern border of Sy-Chuen, finding 
the people everywhere friendly. ‘lhis friend- 
liness was especially noticable after passing 
the boundary of Hu-Pen, in Sy-Chuen, From 
Wan Mr. McCarthy walked across the coun- 
try some two hundred and sixty miles west, 
to the prefectural city of Shun-King, visiting 
many walled cities, towns and villages by 
the way. This part of Sy-Chuen is most 
densely populated; large villages and towns 
are very numerous, at a distance of a little 
more than a mile or so apart. The people 
seemed very industrious, and hardly a spot of 
land could be found uncultivated, the hills, 
up to their very summits, being covered with 
vegetation—wheat, beans, peas, rape, the 
poppy and rice being the principal crops. A 
brisk trade is carried on. cotton, salt, iron, 
sulphur, etc., being brought back from Wan 
in exchange for the above vegetable products. 
Arrived at Shun-King-Fu, Mr. McCarthy 
found there was astrong feeling against the 
Roman Catholics, who had been very numer- 
ous. Coming upon the Yang-‘ze-Kiang again 
at Chung-King, Mr. McCarthy found that 
Mr. Baber was in town. Mr. Baber told him 
that it would be prudent to continue his jour- 
ney, and Mr. McCarthy went on, walking 
most of the way, to Kwei-Yang Fu, in the 
Kwei-Chan province; taking 26 days. In this 
section he found large tracts of land uncul- 
tivated, towns fewer, the people more scat- 
tered and worse housed and clothed than 
those previously met with. Wearing the 
Chinese dress and having nothing strange or 
novel about him, he had every opportunity 
of mixing freely with the people. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy states that it would be difficult to 
picture the desolation of a great part of the 
Kwei-Chan province in consequence of the 
many years’ internal strife. Whole districts 
have been entirely depopulated, the people 
being either slaughtered or scattered. The 
government to encourage immigration, in- 
structed the mandarins to help all who needed 
it by free grants of land or loans of money 
and cattle. The mandarins, however, look 
after themselves, and so matters remain in 
much the same condition from year to year. 
The poppy was the only plant Mr. McCarthy 
saw under cultivation, opium smoking 
seemed here to be universal. At Kwei-Yang 
Fu, Mr. McCarthy found the French mis- 
sionaries very strong, and their converts 
numerous. Indeed, all through the provinces 
of Sy-Chuen and Kwei-Chan their followers 
must be reckoned by thousands. They have 
places of worship in all the cities and many 
of the larger towns,.and the missionaries 





appear to have very considerable influence. 
At the capital of Kwei-Chan there are two 
cathedrals, and in some of the shops crucifixes 
and other things used in worship can ke 
purchased. Which of itself would show that 
their adherents must be numerous. West- 
ward from Kwei-Yang Fu desolation and 
dilapidation were everywhere met with, the 
only exception being the district and city of 
Ngan-Shun Fu. The city itself is a popu- 
lous and busy place, and, next to the capi- 
tal, the most important city in the province. 
Thousands of people attend the fairs held 
monthly outside the walls of what must once 
have been a populous suburb, Large quan- 
tities of opium are taken down to Canton, 
and even opium finds its way to Shanghai. 
Mr. ‘McCarthy continued to find every- 
thing and everybody pleasant and agree- 
able as he continued his journey 
through Yunnan province. He never found 
any difficulties with officials. and never 
had to appeal to them for help. He 
stayed ten days at Yunnan Fu, where he 
met a French missionary. who gave him a 
glowing account of the climate, which he 
afterward proved to be correct. It seems to 
be the most temperate and bracing climate 
he has yet experienced in any part of China. 
The missionary told Mr. McCarty that it was 
well known that the former governor had 
given instructions at first to have Mr. Mar- 
gary murdered on his journey to Bhamo, but 
that it was afterward decided not to molest 
him unless he attempted to return. Every- 
here there was evidence of the severe strug- 
le through which the province had passed 
uring the rebellion. The people generally 
are in a deplorable condition, and men and 
women, especially the latter, suffer from the 
formation of goitre, some of immense size 
Ata later stage of the journey he passed 
through places where numbers of people 
were carried off by a disease resembling the 
plagues. From Ta-ll to Momien is really 
the most fertile part of the country. Mr. 
McCarthy met on the way with Yan-Ta-jin, 
the highest military authority of Yunnan. 
He is now said to be the wealthiest man in 
Yunnan, as a great deal of the Panthay 
property has fallen into his hands. He em- 
ploys large numbers of men to carry cotton 
from Burmah. Indeed, it would seem that 
the great bulk of the carrying trade of Yun- 
nan is in the hands of afew mandarins, and 
this may account for their dislike to see the 
route opened to others. The people for the 
most part are delighted at such a prospect; 
the popular idea seems to be that soon an 
English consul will be sent to Ta-li-Fu to 
open a foreign store. Mr. McCarthy seems to 
have been induced to continue his journey 
across the frontier into Burmah solely on 
account of the perfect friendliness of offi- 
cials and people, who seem to regard the 
missionaries as real friends. He was well 
received even by the dreaded Bak-yens, and 
arrived in safety at Bhamo on the 25th of 
August. He intended to return, but Mr. 
Cooper told him that it was forbidden to 
enter China by Burmah. Mr. Cameron, an- 
other missionary, went right westward from 
Chun-King to the very border of Thibet, 
aud thence south to Bhamo. 


Artificial Pearls. 


Not only, however, are the processes of 
nature followed and natural pearls produced 
by artificial means, but pearls are now man- 
ufactured on a large scale without the aid of 
any shell-fish whatever, About two hundred 
and twenty-two years ago|Moise M. Jaquin, a 
citizen of Paris, a bead-manufacturer, one of 
those inventive geniuses who are not above 
taking a hint or suggestion from the most 
casual circumstance, happened to be walking 
in the garden of his country house near Paris 
when his attention was attracted by a remark- 
able silvery lustre on a basin of water. We 
can imagine M. Jaquin at once all interest 
and attention at what almost any other man 
would pass, and which undoubtedly thous- 
ands on thousands had passed without giving 
the matter a thought. “Ah, ciel!” murmurs 
the Frenchman, “if I could but give my beads 
such a luster! Pray what has produced this 
effect upon the basin of water?” 

The old servant, who has regarded the in- 
terest displayed in such a trifle, we can well 
imagine, with some contempt as well as sur- 
prise, answers his master, speaking for the 
whole world: “Master, it is but the fish; 
some abelettes happened to be crushed in the 
water; it is nothing.” 

Nothing! yes. nothing to the stupid serv- 
ant, nothing to the rest of the world; but to 
the practical inventive genius like that of M. 
Jaquin it is a discovery, it is a fortune, it is 
an opening up of a new branch of commerce 
that feeds, clothes, ana supports whole com- 
munities, and keeps them busy. 


M. Jaquin saw that the lustrous sheen he 
so much admired was indeed produced by the 
countless scales of the little fish called the 
bleak—Leuciscus alburnus. He at once be- 
gan experimenting. The scales he dried and 





reduced to powder, end this he used as ap 
enamel with which small beads of wax ala. 
baster were coated externally. These, 
though beautiful, were unsatisfactory. and 
he soon began to use hollow glass beads. He 
now took the scales of the fish, thoroughly 
washed and rubbed them successively several 
times. The different portions of water used 
in these washings he allowed to settle. The 
water being carefully drawn off by siphons, 
our pearl maker found a lustrous matter of 
the consistency of oil remaining at the bot- 
tom. This substance is called by the French 
“essence d’Orient,” or essence of pearl. Our 
pearl maker, after sundry ineffectual at- 
tempts to preserve it from soon becoming pu- 
trid, at last succeeded by keeping it in vola- 
tile alkali. The further process of pearl 
making consists in blowing this essence of 
pearl, combined with melted isinglass, into 
hollow beads made of a peculiar kind of fine 
glass of a bluish tint. These having received 
an even and perfect incrustation on their in- 
ner surfaces, are filled with a mucilage of fine 
gum arabic, and having been perforted with 
a needle and threaded: on a string, are ready 
for sale. For one ounce of the lustrous ma- 
terial used in coating the inside of the shells, 
no less than a thousand fish are required. 
Fortunately this kind of fish is very abund- 
ant, or there might have been some probabil- 
ity that the bleak, becoming extinct as a fish, 
would only continue to exist in the form of 
artificial pearls.— Harpers’ Magazine. 


Scientific Notes. 


ro ‘ 

From the debris of their coal mines France 
makes annually seven hundred thousand tons 
of excellent fuel, and Belgium five hundred 
thousand tons. 


France forbids the manufacture or sale of 
earthen-ware, whether French or foreign 
glazed, with a layer of lead oxide melted or 
imperfectly vitrified, and so liable to yield 
lead to weak acids. : 

Engineers of steamships have found that 
the best lubricants are glycerine for the. cy]- 
inders and castor-oil for the bearings. When 
castor oil is used the main bearings seldom 
become heated. Only the best glycerine can 
be employed with advantage, but when it is 
of a high grade the results leave little to be 
desired. 


Dr. Tholozon, physician to the shah of 
Persia, is organizing an expedition for the 
exploration of Khuzistan. He proposes to 
leave Bazra on Feb. 1 next, and will first of 
all explore the Karun and the “barrage” or 
dam of Ahwaz, constructed in the fourth 
century by King Sapor, but new in ruins. 
By repairing this bar, a plain, many hundred 
square miles in extent, famous in former 
ages for its fertility, might be irrigated. 


A London writer says: I have had shown 
to me a photograph in which the colors of 
nature are to some extent reproduced. The 
process is a dead secret, It is easy enough 
to see that the painting is not by hand, easy 
enough, too, to detect the photograph. The 
shading is exquisite. The form is, of course, 
that of reality. But it is still not nature ex- 
actly, and I suspect that only certain colors 
—red and green among them—can be educed 
by chemical combination. 


It is a curious fact that more persons die 
of diptheria in the healthy districts of Eng- 
land than in those where the general mortal- 
ity is higher. In the healthy districts, out 
of 100,000 persons born, 1,029 die of this 
disease; while in the less healthy districts, 
such as Liverpool, the deaths from diptheria 
amount to only 441. On the other hand, the 
deaths from scarlet fever in the healthy dis- 
tricts number 2,140, while in Liverpool they 
are 3,830 out of every 100,000 born. The 
best medical authorities assert that the dis- 
ease has existed from the earliest days of 
medical history, but it has become much 
more virulent in modern times. 





Polygamy And Porridge. 


When we made an excursion in Southern 
Utah not long ago we were hospitably. en- 
tertained by the Mormon bishop at. Richfield. 
He was a Scotchman, aud had been brought 
up a rigid Presbyterian. “Ah, well,” said 
he, “they think ill of me at home’ for chang- 
ing my religion; but there was my brother 
Aleck who took it most to heart. He was 
on his way last year to California, and turned 
off the road a bit to see me, and try to bring 
me back into the fold. When he got here he 
spent the whole evening lecturing me, and 
then went to bed. In the morning I gave 
him the best breakfast the country would 
afford—coffee and rolls, trout, beef. and 
venison steak, and such like. Poor Aleck! 
he looked all over the table, and then turned 
upon me his sorrowful face, blurting out, 
‘Oh, Jamie, mon! Jamie, mon! did I ever 
think it would come to this? I could hae 
forgien ye a’ yer poleegamy, but hae ye gien 
up yer parritch?’ "—Harper’s Magazine, 
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Our Travelled Parsen. 


% 

For twenty years and over our good parson had been 
toiling. 

To chip the bad meat from our hearts and keep the good 
from spoiling ; 

But finally we wilted down. and went to looking sickly, 

And the doctor said that something must be put up for 
him quickly. 


So we kind of clubbed together, each according to his 
notion, 

And bought a circular ticket in’ the lands across the 
ocean ; 

Wrapped some pocket money in it—-what we thought 
would easy dohim— 
And appointed me committee man to go and take it to 

him, 


I found him in his study looking rather worse than ever 

And told him ‘twas decided that his flock and he should 
sever. 

Then hiseyes grew wide with wonder, and it seemed al- 
most to blind ‘em; 

And some tears locked out o’ window, wiih some others 
close behind ‘em. 


Then I handed him the ticket, with a little bow of defer- 


ence, 

And he studied quite a littleere he got its proper refer- 
ence ; 

And then the tears that waited, great unmanageable 
creatures, 


Let themselves quite out 0’ window, and came climbing 
down his features. 


II. 

I wish yon could ha’ seen him, coming back all fresh and 
glowing, 

His clothes so worn and seedy, and his face so fat and 
knowing; 

I wish you could have heard him when he prayed for us 
who sent him, 

And paid us back twice over all the money we had lent 
him. 

’Twas a feast to all believers, ‘twas a blight on contra- 
diction, ; 

To hear one just from Calvary talk about the crucifixion; 

*Twasa damper on those fellows who pretended they 
could doubt it, : 

To have a man who'd been there stand and tell them all 
about it. 


Paul maybe beat our pastor in the bible knots unravel- 
ling, 

And establishing new churches, but he couldn't touch 
him travelling, 

Nor in his journeys pick up half the general information; 

But then he hadn’t the railroads, or steamboat naviga- 
tion. 


Andevery foot of scripture whose location used to stump 
us, 


Was now regularly laid out, with the different points of 


compass, 

When he undertook a picture, he quite natural would 
draw it; 

He would paint it out'so honest that it seemed as if you 
saw it. 


An’ the way he chiselled Europe—oh, the way he scam- 
pered through it! 

Not a mountain dodged his climbing, not a city but he 
knew it; 

There wasn’t any subject to explain in all creation, 

But he could go to Europe and bring back some illustra- 
tion. 


So we crowded out to hear him, much instructed and 
delighted ; 

°T was a picture show, a lecture, and asermon, all united; 

And my wife would wipe her glasses, and serenely pet 
her Test’ment, 

And whisper, “That ‘ere ticket wae a very good invest- 


ment.” 
Ill, 
Now after six months’ travel we were most of us all 
ready 


Tosettle down a little, so’s to live more staid and steady; 

Todevelop home resources, with no foreign cares to fret 
us, 

Using home made faith more frequent: but the parson 
wouldn't let us; 


To view the self same scenery time and time again he’d 
call us, 

Over rivers, plains, and mountains he would any minute 
haul us; 

He slighted our home sorrows, and our spirits’ aches and 
ailings, 

To get the cargoes ready for his reg’lar Sunday sailings. 

He would take us off a touring in all spirituai weather, 

Till we at last got homesick like. and seasick altogether; 

And “TI wish to all that’s peaceful,” said one free-expres- 
sioned brother, 

“That the Lord had made one cont*nent, and then 
never made another !” 


Sometimes, indeed, he’d take us into sweet, familiar 
places, 

And pull along quite steady in the good old Gospel 
traces; 

But soon my wife would shudder, just as if 9 chil) had 
got her, 
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Whispering, “Oh, my goodness gracious! he’s a takin’ 


to the water!” 


And it wasn’t the same old comfort when he called 
around to see us; 

On a branch of foreign travel he was sure at last to tree 
us; 

All unconscicus of his crror, he would sweetly patronize 
us . 

And with oft repeated stories still endeavor .to surprise 
us, 

IV. 

And the sinners got to laughing; and that fin‘lly galled 
and stung us 

To ask him, would he kindly once more settle down 
among us? : 

Didn’t he think that more home produce would improve 
our souls’ digestions ! 

They appointed me committee-man to go and ask the 
questions, — 


I found him in his garden, trim, an’ bouyant as a 
feather; 

He pressed my hand, exclaiming, “This is quite Italian 
weather. 

How it ‘minds me of the evenings when, your distant 
hearts caressing, 

Upon my benefactors I invoked the Heavenly blessings %” 

Vv. 

TI went and told the brothers, “No, 
grieve him. 

He's so happy in his exile, it’s the proper place to leave 
him. 

I took that journey to him, and right bitterly I rue it; 

But I can not take it from him; If you want to, go and 
do it.” 


I cannot bear to 


Now a new restraint entirely seemed next Sunday to in- 
fold him, 

And he looked so hurt and humbled that I knew some 
one had told him. 

Subdued like was his manner, and some tones were 
hardly vocal; 

But every word he uttered was pre-eminently local. 


The sermon sounded awkward, and we awkward felt 
who heard it. 
*T was a grief to see him hedge it. ‘twas a pain to hear 


him word it. 

“When I was in—” was maybe half a dozen times re- 
peated, 

But that sentence seemed to scare him, and was always 
uncompieted. 


As weeks went on his old smile would occasionally 
brighten, , 

But the voice was growing feeble, and the face began to 
whiten; 

He would look off to the eastward, with a listful, weary 
sighing, 

And ‘twas whispered that our pastor in a foreign land 
was dying. 

vi. 

The coffin lay ‘mid garlands smiling sad asif they knew us; 

The patient face within it preached a final sermon to us: 

Our parson had gone touring on a trip he'd long been 


earning. 

In that Wonder-land whence tickets are not issued for 
returning. 

O tender, good hoart-shepherd! your sweet smiling 


lips, half parted, 

Told of scenery that burst on you just the minute that 
you started! 

Could you preach once more among us, you might wan- 
der without fearing; 

You could give us tales of glory we would never tire of 


hearing. 


— WILL CARLETON, IN HARPER'S, 


~ Walled Lakes. 





During the exploration this season of Prof. 
Hayden’s parties in the Yellowstone national 
park, many mountain lakes were found to 
exist, besides Yellowstone lake, the largest 
and best known among them all. They are 
beautiful sheets of water, and surrounded as 
they are by the quiet grandeur of the mount- 
ain scenery, their loveliness is very impress- 
ive. When one has gratified himself with ad- 
miration of their picturesque beauty, and 
comes to give them more detailed examina- 
tion, he discovers among their interest- 
ing features the existence upon their shores 
of those peculiar embankments whtch have 
been called “walls.” These are especially ob- 
servable upon the shores of Heart lake, one 
of the tributaries of Snake river, and in one 
of Mr. Jackson’s fine photographic views of 
that lake the wall is clearly shown. 

The position of these embankments is upon 
the gently sloping shores, and ator near the 
high water level, which at time of low water 
is often some rods from the margin. Similar 
embankments exist upon the shores of the 
numerous smal] lakes of northern Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, and in other northern 
states, and their origin was the subject of 


much vague speculation, until a few years 


ago, when it was clearly explained by Dr. O. 
A. White, in his report on the geology of 
Towa, as follows: 

The water is usually lowest in late autumn, 
and when winter comes it is frozen to the 
bottom over a wide margin from the shore. 





The ice, of course, freezes fast to everything 
upon the bottom, whether boulders, sand, 
gravel or mud, and the expansive power of 
water in the act of freezing is exerted upon 
them, acting from the center of the lake in 
all directions towards its circumference. 
Those who are familiar with the expansive 
power of ice in the act of forming will readily 
see that under such circumstances it would 
be more than sufficient to move the largest 
boulder up the gentle slope of the bed of the 
lake. Itis true that the motion resulti 
from one winter’s freezing would be hardly 
perceptible, but the act repeated from year 
to year, and from century to century, 
would ultimately move everything upon the 
bottom beyond the reach of the ice. The 
tracks of boulders thus moved have been ob- 
served, being as unmistakable in their char- 
acter as those which the river mussel leaves 
behind it in the sand. 

“Thus it will be seen that whatever was 
originally upon the bottom of the lake within 
the reach of the ice, whether boulders, sand, 
gravel or mud, has been constantly carried 
towards the shore, where we find them col- 
lected, in perfectly natural disorder, and 
forming a ridge just where the expansive 
power of the ice ceased. Below the line of 
freezing, the same kind of material would 
of course remain unmoved upon the bottom, 
because there is nothing to disturb it. 

“The embankments vary in height from 
two to ten feet, and from five to twenty or 
thirty feet across the top, their size and out- 
line varying according to the materials which 
cempose them. If boulders were numerous 
npon the bottom, the adjacent embankment 
is largely composed of them; if sand pre- 
vailed, a broad, gently rounded embankment 
resulted, just such as might be expected 
from that material; and if mud, filled with 
the fibrous roots of water plants and sedges 
were brought out by icc, a steep, narrow em- 
baukment was formed, because such material 
will stand more erect in a ridge or embank- 
ment than sand or boulders will. 

“This description was applied especially to 
the so-called walled Jakes of northern lowa 
and southern Minnesota, the embankments 
if which were formerly beleived by many to 
have been of artificial origin, but it applies 
equally well to the mountain lakes of Yellow- 
stone national park. 


The Pedomotor. 


ed 





Wonders in invention never cease. One of 
the latest, whieh some sanguine people claim 
will revolutionize the walking world, is thus 
described by the Philadelphia Record: 

The newspaper carrier who serves papers 
to the attendants in the permanent exhibi- 
bition building, goes all his rounds at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour. He travels on 
machinery not unlike roller skates, which 
are called pedomotors. According to the in- 
ventor. Mr. J. H. Hobbs, an architect, on 
Walnut street, above Fifth, the day is not 
far distant when the whole city will be on 
wheels, when pedestrians will be skimming 
through the streets at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, without any more effort than is now 
put forth in perambulating half that dis- 
tance. 

The pedomotor cofisists of four tough, 
light wooden wheels, supplied with an outer 
rim of tough India rubber. These wheels 
are secured to a frame the shape of the foot, 
which is strapped to the pedal extremities in 
the usual manner. Unlike roller skates, the 
wheels of these little vehicles are not under 
but are placed on each side of the foot, thus 
giving the wearer a good standing, as well as 
a solid footing. The rear wheels are three 
inches in diameter, while those in front are 
but two and ahalf inches. This gives the 
foot a slight incline, and when in motion has 
much to do in impelling the pedestrian for- 
ward. Extending from the toe, with a slight 
curl toward the ground, is a piece of casting 
termed the pusher, which is simply used in 
mounting {an elevation or steep incline. 
From the center of the heel a small brass 


wheel extends backward, serving as a guide | 


as well asa brake. The whole scarcely turns 
the scale at a pound weight. In using them 
no more effort is required than in ordinary 
walking. The wearer steps with his regular 
stride, and is amazed to find himself skim- 
ming over the ground so rapidly with so lit- 
tle muscular effort. Mr. Hobbs explains the 
mystery of the rapid movement in this man- 
ner: A man whose stride is thirty-two inches 
will traverse forty-eight inches or one-half 
farther with the pedomotor. This is because 
the body is in constant motion: For instance, 
says he, the traveler starts, and, while he 
raises one foot to step, he continues rapidly 
onward until that foot is set down and the 
other raised to make another step. This 
gives him more momentum, and away he 
goes over two miles in much less time than it 
would take him to accomplish it with the 
feet. No effort of the body is required for 
their use, as in skates. The traveler simply 
plants one foot before the other, and finds 
himself whizzed along at a lively rate, 


" Inerease of English Shipping. 


The increase of iron built ships in the mer- 
chant navy during the last seventeen years 
has been very remarkable. In 1860, 181 iron 
vessels were built—a number which rose to 
503 in 1864, whena check was experienced. 
For nine years the number fluctuated be- 
tween 300 and 480, but in the last two or 
three years it has passed the previous maxi- 
mum, and last year 545 iron vessels were 
built. The increase in the size is, however, 
most remarkable, for while the number of 
the vessels built has been multiplied three- 
fold, the tonnage is six times as great. In 
1860 the tonnage of iron vessels built was 
64,699; in 1864 it was 283,169; in 1870 the 
457 vessels built were of 272,320 tonnage; and 
last year the tonnage of 545 vessels was 390, - 
953. To put it shortly, in the first half of 
the period under review, 3,103 vessels were 
built, and in the second, 4,264. But while 
the numercial increase in the second half 
over the first was about 37 per cent, the in- 
crease in tonnage was 93 per cent. With the 
increase of the number of iron vessels afloat 
there is a large increase in the number of 
those annually lost. In 1860 there were only 
seven iron vessels recorded as lost, and the 
tonnage of 1,288 assigned to them shows that 
they were comparatively insignificant in size. 
Until 1869 the number of iron vessels lost 
yearly was under 100, but in that year 104 
were lost, and the tonnage of 53,483 shows 
that the average size was greatly increased. 
In 1874 the highest number was recorded as 
lost—159, the tonnage being 104,339. If the 
figures that have been gathered for the pres- 
ent year from some of the chief shipping and 
ship building centers prove applicable to the 
whole country, the iron vessels built and lost 
in 1878 will be found both in numbers and 
tonnage in excess of those for its predecessor. 
There are now indications that the use of 
iron in ship building may be in some degree 
superseded by steel. At several ship build- 
ing centers vessels have been built of steel 
which are now running.—Pall Mali Gazette. 





Astute Wisconsin Scientists. 


The Wisconsin Natural History society has 
been fooled again. About a year ago it held 
a grand pow-wow over a shallow, soup- 
turreen kind of stone which had been found 
somewhere up north, and which, it was 
claimed, had been used by the prehistoric 
citizens of Wisconsin to pound corn in. After 
a good deal of geological dictionary had ‘béen 
indulged in by the members, the stone ‘was 
arranged on the shelf, and was the ee of 
universal admiration. That stone was looked 
at through more pairs of spectacles than. atiy 
stone ever was before; but finally a superan- 
nuated Scotchman, who had no ‘admirafign 
for the manifold beauties of natare, ‘and’ ‘no 
love for antiquarian truck, ‘stated ‘that’ Te 
had brought the stone froin Scotfand' Only ‘a 
few years before, and the membets of, the 
society, finding the old man correct, ‘proved 
to each other that they had’ always’ regarded 
the thing with suspicion, but had ‘téfrained 
from saying so for fear of hurting somebody's 
feelings. weak ptt. oe ; 

And now there is another. Some time ago 
a subsidized press in’ Leavenworth, " Kas., 
stated that a book, made of birch bark leaves 
and containing a history of 4 great Battie 
between the ancient Mexicans 4n@ indians, 
had been found at’ a certain ‘place''in” that 
state two hundred , feet ‘under ground. Of 
course the Wisconsin society! of, natural 
history had to know about’ it/"‘and ‘ordéréad 
Dr. T. O. Urban, of this ity, ‘te run ‘the 
thing down. He wroté to the'KansasAcad- 
emy of Natural Sciences and’ last’ Week’ te- 
ceived a letter stating that’ the ‘whole story 
was an infamous and unmitigated'lie, gotten 
up out of remnants for the’ purpose’ 6f 'lead- 
‘ing bald and toothless scientists into’ by° and 
forbidden paths. where thé’ Tin’ réa¥eth arid 
the student of old truck has-'n6 business to 








go.—Peck’s Sun. ’ 


| A western minister told the trustees of bis 


church that he must haye his money, as Ais: 


| family were suffering , for bread. “Money,” 
jsaid the chairman, of the trustees, ‘you 
| preach for money, J, thought you preahed 
|for the good of souls,” The ministe’ rer 
‘plied: “TI can’t eat souls, and if, T could, , it 
| would take a thousand such, as, yours , to 


| make a meal,” ; 


All the shoes, now..worm Jiy: the United 
States soldiezs are made in the milijary, prison 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, by military 
| convicts.:, This: places;-the army on a convict 
| footing:+..0. Picayune. 


—44- Pe 
| 


| Street railway cars are shipped from the 
| United States to: England, France, Germany, 
_ Russie, India, Australia and South America, 


<2 4+ 
wo lett} 


The Titusville-Jk es out tht dur- 


ing 1878. about $12,009,096 wéxe Jost in the <¢ 
petroleum trade of Pei aha. “$ Ry J 
Lg a> a Ps 
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The Freight Rates on Flour. 


The following letter addressed to Hon. H. 
B. Wilson, state senator from Goodhue 
county, Minn., and published in the Pioneer 
Press, is the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul railway company’s reply to the 
charge of discriminating in rates against 
Minnesota flour as compared with wheat: 


CuicaGo, MIL. AND ST. Paut R. R. 
GENERAL MANAGER'S OFFICE, 
MILWAUKEE, January 16, 1879. 
Hon, H. B. Wilson, Senate Chamber, Saint 

Paul: 

DEAR Sik: I have yours of the 15th inst., 
enclosing slip cut from the St. Paul Daily 
Dispatch of the 4th, inst. You desire my 
answer concerning the charges made in the 
editorial article above mentioned. The prin- 
cipal charge is as follow: 

“We understand the facts to be that the 
railways ‘uniformly discriminate against 
flour as compared with wheat.’ ” 

To this charge I answer that it is entirely 
untrue. From all points in the state of 
Minnesota, or any other state where our 
company has the power to control the mak- 
ing of rates, it is the universal practice, and 
has been for years, to charge the same price 
for carrying a barrel of flour which weighs 
about 220 pounds that we receive for carry- 
200 pounds of wheat. 

With reference to the other statement con- 
tained in the editorial, to the effect that 
“a still farther discrimination is made against 
the millers of way points, as compared with 
terminal points,” I desire to say that the 
railway lines leading from St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis to Chicago or Milwaukee do not 
possess the power to.control rates during the 
season of the lake navigation. 

It is also true that this company, during 
the season of river navigation, is unable to 
control the rates from local points on our 
river division, on account of competition 
offered by the steamboat lines. I dare say 
that it will require no argument to convince 
you that such a situation actually exists. 

The Lake Superior lines in summer time 
fix the rates for carrying flour from Minne- 
apolis to the seaboard, and it only remains 
for us to decide whether or not we will carry 
part of it at equal rates. But during the 
winter season, when the railway companies 
control the tariffs, our rates on flour 
from Minneapolis are as high as from 
stations on our river division, and it 
may be proper to say that by rea- 
son of yearly contracts which we have 
heretofore made with millers doing business 
at Red Wing. Hastings, Lake City and other 
places where river competition exists, the 
Minneapolis millers, during the winter sea- 
son, pay usa higher price than millers at 
Red Wing and other way points on the river 
division pay us. 

Should you feel disposed to make inquiry 
at Dundas, Faribault, Northfield or any in- 
terior points in your state located upon our 
lines, I have no doubt you will at once dis- 
cover that the charge made to the effect that 
it is our uniform custom to discriminate 
against flour as compared with wheat, is en- 
tirely untrue. Asa general rule the millers 
at all such points control and establish the 
prices that are to be paid for wheat; and, so 
far as my observation enables me to judge, I 
feel warranted in saying that the wheat buy- 
ers at said points are seldom able to purchase 
wheat for shipment as against the mills. 

The truth is that if any discrimination ex- 
ists on the part of the railroads it is in favor 
of the flour business. Especially is that the 
case when the wheat crop is of poor quality, 
which is the case at the present time. You 
will readily see that a sufficient quantity of 
wheat to make one barrel of flour, which we 

& ‘arry. ata uniform weight of two hundred 

— vunds, would, if shipped as wheat, pay us 

f ight on over three hundred pounds. 

a he editoriai article also contains the 

“fdltp wing statement: “There is also a gen- 

cord] <; iscrimination of about five cents per 
“1d pounds against mill feed as com- 
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Milling News Items. 


An oat meal mill is talked of at Iowa Falls, 
Towa. 

A new flouring mill is soon to be built at 
Topeka, Kas. 

About 3,000 bushels of wheat a day comes 
to Zumbrota, Minn. 

The Archibald mill at Dundas, Minn., is 
shut down and new machinery is being 
put in. 

Geo. Bruce of Milwaukee, Wis., has pur- 
chased the Johnson mill at Omro, Wis., 
for $1,100. 

Messrs. Grigg, Johnson & Foster of St. 
Paul are about to build a flouring mill at 
Duluth, Minn. 

The new flouring mill at Fox Lake, Wis., 
is having a good run of custom and doing 
satisfactory work. 

Harvey’s grist mill and cooper shop at 
Springfield, Wis., were recently destroyed 
by fire. Loss $14,000 

Edward Evans, of Fall River, Wis., has 
recently shipped a lot of flour to Milwaukee, 
this being his first. export. 

Sam Campbell’s mill at Cedar Lake, Wis., 
is closed for the present on merchant work, 
waiting for a better market. 

The Lanesboro, Minn., Journal, says the 
flouring mills at that place will be busy at 
full capacity about the middle of May. 

The Red Wing millers’ association has 
sent to the Minnesota legislature a petition 
against the present method of grading grain. 


A movement is on foot at Dundas, Minn., 
to form a stock company to rebuild the 
steam flouring mill recently burned. Shares 
are placed at $50 each. 

W. L. Kidder’s mill at Genessee, Ill., was 
burned on the 20th, together with $4,000 
worth of stock. The mill cost $27,000 and 
was insured for $13,000. 

Mr. James Thompson, of Lanesboro, Minn., 
having sold his mill to White, Nash & Co., 
will locate somewhere on the line of the 
Northern Pacific railroad. 

Jesse Ames’ Sons, of Northfield, Minn., 
propose to improve their new mill by putting 
in a large steam engine and additional buhrs 
and machinery, and also refit their old mill 
for a grist mill. 

The Irvine mill, at St. Paul, Minn., with 
two run of stone, burned on the morning of 
the 23rd. Loss about $10,000 on the mill and 
$1,500 on wheat. Insurance on all the 
property $6,000, in the Hartford, North Brit- 
ish, Mercantile and British American. 


While Mr. Bagley, a wheat buyer from 
Plymouth. was in D. L. Kimberly’s mill at 
Neenah, Wis., a few days ago, his overcoat 
was caught by a cog wheel, and he was only 
saved from being drawn into the machinery 
by a package of business cards in his pocket, 
which, getting between the cogs, stopped the 
wheel. 

One Beinert, a miller of Plauen-Dreden, 
Saxony. has philanthropically presented the 
town with money for planting cherry trees 
along the streets, the money to be refunded 
from the sale of the cherries when the trees 
begin to bear. Beinert was under the im- 
pression that there were no small boys in 
Plauen-Dreden. 

The cooper shops belonging to the Junc- 
41on mills of Freeman & Stephens at River 
Falls, Wis.. were burned on Saturday last. 
Twelve hundred finished barrels, a car of 
barrel stock and all the tools and fixtures 
were destroyed. The building belonged to 
the Junction Mill company and the stock to 
D. Syme & Bro. of Minneapolis. Loss $1 400 
with no insurance. 

Messrs. Porter & Mowbray of Winona, 
Minn., have adopted the device of placing 
in each barrel or sack of their new and im- 
proved brand cf flour called the “Extra 
Standard Family” a small card containing 
brief and plain directions for the preliminary 
management of the flour in order to secure 
the best results. It also ensures the genu- 
ineness of the package by preventing certain 
frauds which retail dealers sometimes 
practice at the expense of the manufac- 
turers’ re putation. 

A grist mill at Hanover has been the scene 
of a legal contest out of which several suits 
have grown, which are to be settled by Justice 
Wickham. August Beckman has been brought 
in on a warrant charging him with carrying 
away some of the fixtures of the mill of which 
J. Ehrlinger, was also 
arrested for assaulting Charlie Witmer, the 
alleged assault growing out of an attempt 
‘o get possession of the property. Both 
cases were adjourned until the 22d.—Janes- 

ille, Wis., Gazette. 





New York insurance companies are trying 
to form a combination to raise rates. Boston 
companies are also considering such a pro- 
ject. 


Another English Mill Burned. 


A serious fire occurred early on Thursday 
morning, the 2d inst., at Messrs. J. Westley 
& Son’s mill, Blisworth. The mill was 
worked until ten o’clock on Wednesday night 
and after its stoppage one of the men looked 
around to see that all was safe. The first 
alarm was given about three o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning by the Towcester postman, who 
was passing through the village. The North- 
ampton town and volunteer fire brigades and 
the Towcester fire brigade were sent for, and 
all on arrival worked admirably, willing as- 
sistance being given by the neighboring farm- 
ers and the residents of the village. It was, 
however, evident that it was quite impossible 
to save the mill, or any of the contents, and 
the efforts of the firemen were therefore di- 
rected towards preventing the bake house 
and office (which join the mill) from taking 
fire. Inthis they were happily successful, 
aided by the fact that a quantity of wheat 
had been shot the night before into a garner 
adjoining the bake house. It it supposed 
that the fire was caused by the heating of 
one of the bearings in the center of the mill; 
it certainly did not arise from the engine 
fire; at all events the state of the boiler and 
its surroundings do not warrant the presump- 
tion. The mill itself is completely gutted, 
the remains of the machinery lying in a mass 
of burnt corn and flour below. 

Among the most valuable machinery which 
is destroyed are a silk dressing machine, 
Childs’ aspirator and smutter, four pair of 
stones, Wegmann’s porcelain roller mills, 
bolter, and corn crushing machine. The en- 
gine also is very much damaged. The stock 
in the mill consisted of 550 quarters of grain, 
about 100 sacks of flour and 10 tons of offals, 
all of which were rendered worthless by the 
fire, except for cattle feeding purposes.» The 
loss will be between £2,000 and £3,000. The 
property, stock and machinery are insured in 
the Millers’ Fire Insurance company, limited, 
Birmingham. Considerable © difficulty was 
found in removing the horses from the stab- 
les, which are just opposite the mill, but this 
was eventually effected without accident. 
The steam fire engine from Northampton an- 
swered its purpose capitally on this the first 
occasion of its being brought into practical 
use. Water had to be obtained from the ca- 
nal, which is about 500 yards distant, with a 
rise of from 90 to.100 feet. By the time the 
hose had been got ready the steam was up, 
and the engine was soon at work. Owing to 
the severe state of the weather it was neces- 
sary to keep the engine continually at work, 
and from the same cause the hose burst in 
several places. By a rather curious coinci- 
dence it was on the corresponding night of 
last year that Mr. Whitworth’s mill at Olney, 
was burned down. Once before, on May 28th, 
1798, Blisworth mill was.destroyed, the fire 
on that occasion spreading to a large amount 
of adjoining property.—-London Miller, 


More Law. 


A decision of considerable importance was 
rendered by Judge Williams on Saturday, in 
the case of Nelson vs. Whitesides et al. An 
application was made some time ago by Nel- 
son for an injunction to restrain the defend- 
ants from erecting a sign marked “Fifth Av- 
enue Mills,” which was claimed by the com- 
plainant as a trade-mark, or from using the 
words on packages of flour offered for sale, 
or on a delivery wagon, and also from at- 
tempting to re-enter certain premises held by 
the complainant, known as the Fifth avenue 
mills, in which the defendants carried on 
business under a lease. This injunction was 
partially dissolved, as to the use of the name 
as a trade-mark, and its use on the sign and 
wagon, but has not been dissolved as yet in 
regard to the other matters. The question 
raised was whether, under such a partial dis- 
solution of injunction, a claim for damages 
could be entered and considered. 

Judge Williams said that the question 
raised was an important one, and its determ- 
ination would guide the court in the future 
unless a contrary view was taken by the su- 
preme court. He did not think that the 
question had been directly passed upon. The 
language of the statute in regard to injunc- 
tion was broad, and it was possibly aquestion 
whether a partial dissolution of an injunction 
came within the statute. The supreme 
court of Virginia had passed upon a case 
somewhat similar, and held that a partial 
dissolution was equivalent to a general disso- 
lution. There is no decision in this state 
which throws any great amount of light upon 
this question. In the cases of Bronfield vs. 
Bronfield and Russell vs. Rogers, to be found 
in 83d Ill, it is assumed that a proceeding 
under the statute is as efficacious a remedy 
as could be found under a bond at common 
law. He thought, therefore, that. in view of 
the fact that our court has held that this was 
as efficacious and good a remedy as under a 
bond,and that the decision of the Virginia 





supreme court, if no other has been given, 


holds that a partial is the same as a general 
dissolution, he was justified in finding that a 
partial injunction is within the finding of our 
own court If there is power in the court to 
do so, it is better that this matter should be 
disposed of in this summary way than to 
drive parties to an action upon a bond. A 
great amount of delay and expense would be. 
saved by having a case passed upon in this. 
way, and at the same time the csse would. 
still be before a tribunal which was already 
cognizant of ail the facts, and would be bet- 
ter able to judge as to the merits of the case. 
He accordingly held that damages might ‘be 
assessed upon a partial dissolution of the in- 
junction.— Chicago Times. 


The English Grain Market. 


The Mark Lane Hzpress says: “The as- 
pect of the growing wheat plant is scarcely 
satisfactory, as sudden changes in tempera- 
ture have tended to check its early develop- 
ment, but another month or six weeks must 
elapse before any definite opinion can be put 
forward as to the actual state of the crop. 
Farmers’ deliveries have again been moder- 
ate, and dissatisfaction continues in went 
to the condition in which most English wheat 
comes to market. Dry parcels are quite an 
exception, both in London and the provin- 
cial exchanges. Nearly all samples offered 
are damp or sprouted. ‘To its defective con- 
dition must be attributed the comparative 
neglect from which home-grown wheat has 
-suffered and which has prevented us from 
sharing the increased attention paid to for- 
eign grain. The imports of foreign wheat 
into London continue moderate. More at- 
tention has been paid to this class of produce, 
as the garnered stocks in the United King- 
dom show a considerable deficiency on those 
held at a corresponding time in 1878. Mill- 
ers have purchased with less reserve, and a 
steady trade has resulted at fully late rates. 
The weak point as regards the future course 
of prices is the unusually large surplus avail- 
able for export: in America, which must 
exercise a depressing effect if the purchasing 
power of France has been overestimated. 
Apart from the uncertainty attaching to the 
operations of our neighbors, who, instead of 
exporting wheat, have been large importers, 
it remains to be seen whether the reserves of 
grain in the hands of French farmers will be 
sufficient to meet the requirements of con- 
sumption. With large arrivals at ports of 
call during the week, principally California, 
the floating cargo trade for wheat has ruled 
steady without quotable change. Maize is 
firm at an advance of 6d. per quarter. Sales 
of English wheat last week were 52,141 quar- 
ters at 38s. 1d. per quarter, against 39,425 
quarters at 52s. per quarter the previous 
week. The imports into Great Britain for the 
week ending Jan. 11 were: Wheat, 740,747 
hundred. weight, and flour 178,091 hundred- 
weight.” 








Failures. 

Michael Funk, grocer, of Anderson, Ind., 
has failed. 

The Judson bank, at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
has closed. 

Henry Zeeter, brewer, of New York, has 
failed for $15,000. 

Bennett Bros., hatters and furriers at 
Omaha, Neb., have failed. 

John G. Fladeland, dealer in boots and 
shoes, Winona, Minn., has failed. 


J. J. Epply & Son, undertakers, of Cincin- 
nati, O., have made an assignment. 


W. B. Patch, dry-goods dealer, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., has made an assignment. 


J. W. Weston, a heavy broker and seller of 
privileges in New York, has suspended. 


B. Rodman, dry-goods merchant, of Cold- 
water, Mich., has failed with $15,000 liabil- 
ities. 

Oberland & Thompson, dealers in dry- 
goods and groceries, Manitowoc, Wis., have 
failed. 

S. M. Mills & Co., of New York, brokers 
for Jay Gould and other speculators, have 
suspended. : 

Jacob Ricord, dealer in boots and shoes, 
Iowa City, Iowa, has failed. Assets about 
$10,000; liabilities unknown. 

The hardware store of Lerch & Co., one of 
the oldest firms in that line in Reading, Pa., 
has been seized by the sheriff. 

Carrick, Calvot & Co., who had a boot and 
shoe factory at Danville, N. H., and business 
establishments in Boston, Mass., and Nash- 
ville. Tenn., have failed with liabilities 
amounting to $250,000. 





The freight business on the eastern trunk 
lines is still seriously obstructed by snow 
though ponotingss trains are running on 
regular time. any freight trains are still 





snowed in on the side tracks. 
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CONGRESSIONAL NEWS. 


Friday, Jan. 17. 

SENATE—Mr., Saulsbury submitted a reso- 
lution calling upon the secretary of the 
treasury for imformation as to the amount of 
commission paid to syndicates and individuals 
for services in selling United States bonds 
and securities since 1862. Laid over. 

The patent bill was again taken up. An 
amendment was agreed to providing for 
reissue in the name of the inventor of patents 
originally granted to two or more persons of 
whom one was the inventor. 

A resolution was introduced and referred 
providing for the payment of 50 per centum 
of the amounts required by law to be with- 
held from certain railway companies for 
transportation service rendered for the gov- 
ernment. 

Adjourned till Monday. 

Hovuse—tThe senate bill defining the man- 
ner in which certain land scrip may be 
assigned and located by actual settlers was 
passed, 

House went into committee of the whole 
on the private calendar. A bill for the pay- 
ment of $200,000 to the trustees of the 
Protestant Episcopal seminary and high 
school at Alexandria, Va., for the use of 
buildings during the war caused a long dis- 
cussion and the committee finally rose with- 
out action. 

Adjourned. 

Monday, Jan, 20. 

SENATE.—Mr. Cockrell introduced a bill 
to provide a uniform national currency, to 
retire the notes of national banks, and pro- 
hibit their incorporation and their issue of 
notes; to utilize silver and silver coin, and 
provide for the reissue of coin and bullion 
certificates; to provide for the redemption or 
payment of the bonds of the United States, 
and the issue of bonds bearing a lower rate 
of interest, and to provide for the expansion 
and contraction of paper currency to meet 
the business interests and wants of the 
country. 

Mr. Edmunds reported a substitute for the 
pending polygamy bill. 

A bill was reported from the committee on 
pensions increasing Dr. Mary Walker's pen- 
sion to $20 a month. 

The bill to amend the patent law was 
again taken up and an amendment agreed to 
declaring it unlawful to grant any reissue of 
any patent for any invention which was not 
embraced in the original patent. 

Senate went into executive session. When 
the doors were reopened a communication 
was received from the attorney general re- 
lating to the Wabash and Miami canal and 
referred to committee on judiciary. 

Adjourned. 


HovusE—A number of bills on various sub- 
jects were introduced and referred. 

House went into committee of the whole 
on the bill to provide for the settlement of 
outstanding claims against the District of 
Columbia which was slightly amended, re- 
ported to the house and passed. 

Mr. Springer introduced a bill to secure a 
just and equal representation to the people of 
every state. The professed object of the bill 
is to give a fair minority representation. 

Adjourned. 

Tuesday, Jan, 21. 

Senate—House bill to facilitate the re- 
funding of the national debt reported and 
placed on calendar. Mr. Chaffer introduced 
aresolution to cancel United States one and 
two dollar notes. Laid on the table. 

Bills on the calendar were taken up and 
considered. The bill to authorize the secre- 
tary of the interior to deposit certain funds held 
by him as trustee for the indian tribes in the 
United States treasury in lieu of investment, 
led to a long discussion and was finally laid 
aside. 

The naval appropriation bill was taken up 
and amendments increasing the appropriation 
$86,500 over the bill as it came from the 
house were agreed to. 

After executive session the senate ad- 
journed, 

House—Mr, Stephens, from the committee 
on coinage, introduced a bill to authorize the 
coinage of golden metric dollars, fives, and 
fractions of dollars. Referred. 

Mr. Potter’s resolution to investigate the 
cipher dispatches and appropriate $10,000 for 
that purpose was considered and passed. 

The post route bill reported from the post- 
office committee was passed. 

The bill to regulate the duties on sugar 
was reported and ordered printed. 

Adjourned. 

, Wednesday, Jan. 22. 

SENATE—The house bill to facilitate the 
refunding of the national debt was passed 
unanimously. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois introduced a bill to 
prevent and punish counterfeiting? within 
the United States, of notes, bonds and other 
securities of foreign governments. Referred. 


A bill to declare certain lands granted te 





the Pacific railroad companies subject to 
taxation in the states and territories in which 
they may be located was passed. 

The naval appropriation bill was further 
considered 

Adjourned. 

Hovse—The bill appropriating $60,000 for 
transportation of coin and bullion and $40,- 
000 for miscellaneous expenses of the house 
was passed, 

The senate amendments to the indian ap- 
propriation bill were non-concurred in: 

Stephens introduced a bill defining and 
describing the duties of the secretary of the 
treasury in certain cases. Referred. One 
of its provisions is that when any national 
bank shall fail to redeem its notes or shall 
desire to withdraw them the secretary of the 
treasury shall sell to the highest bidder 
United States bonds deposited to secure the 
same, for coin or treasury notes and issue 
certificates of deposit for coin or notes thus 
received which he shall deliver in exchange 
for notes of the bank of exactly the same 
denomination and pay over the balance of 
those certificates to the bank which had de- 
posited and owned bonds and these certi- 
ficates shall be receivable for public dues 
and be redeemable in coin or treasury notes 
at the treasury. 

The discussion of the southern claim bill 
gave rise to a hot dispute between northern 
and southern democrats. 

Resolutions were adopted and eulogies pro- 
nounced in honor of the late Beverly B. 
Douglas of Virginia. 

Adjourned. 





CAPITAL NOTES. 

Secretary Sherman has made a contract 
with Rothchild & Sons, J. E. Morgan & Co., 
Seligman Bros.. and Morton, Rose & Co., of 
London, A Belmont & Co., Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., J. & M. Seligman & Co., and Morton, 
Bliss & Co., of New York, for the sale and 
delivery in Europe of not less than $5,000,- 
000 per month of the four per cent bonds. 


W. L. Luds, chief clerk in the indian office, 
has been suspended for thirty days pending 
an investigation into some transactions in 
the office. 





General News. 


Arizona wants a mint. 

Don Cameron is re-elected to the senate 
from Pennsylvania. 

A fine vein of coal has been discovered 
near Champaign, Ill. 

Roscoe Conkling is reelected to the U. §. 
senate from New York. 

A fire in New York city, on the 17th, caused 
a loss of over $2,000,600. 

A fire in Elizabeth, 'N. J., on the 2st, 
caused a loss of $100,000. 

The Occidental hotel was burned in Omaha 
on the 20th. Loss $10,000. 

A fire in Portland, Mich., last week de 
stroyed $15,000 worth of property. 

Ten thousand chairs a month are made in 
the house of correction at Milwaukee. 

It is now admitted that the crow destroys 
more grasshoppers than any other bird. 

The Warner house at Sparta, Wis., was to- 
tally destroyed by fire last Monday evening. 


Theviot’s store at Belle Plaine, Minn., 
was burned a few days ago. Loss, $12,000. 


Mrs. Stewart says she got her husband’s 
body back for $50,000, and no questions 
asked. 

A fire in Galva, Ill., on the 19th, destroyed 
three business buildings, causing a loss -of 
$20,000. 

The Keithfield rice mills, in Georgetown 
county. S. C., were burned last week. Loss, 
$36,000. 

John Brown & Son’s woolen mill in Phila- 
delphia, was burned on the 20th. Loss, 
$150,000. 

The First National bank of Clarinda, 
Iowa, proposes to reorganize under the 
state law. 

It is reported that a gold mine has recently 
been discovered near Newport, in eastern 
Tennessee, 

The jail at Pine Bluff, Ark., was fired by a 
prisoner and burned to the ground a.few 
nights ago. 

Ledley Dunbar’s jewelry store at Prescott, 
Wis., was robbed of $3,000 worth of goods a 
few days ago. 

Gen. A. T. Wolf’s stove foundry, at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., was burned a few days ago. 
Loss, $15,000. 

A fire in Grundy Center, Towa last week 
destroyed eight buildings the loss amount- 
ing to $15,000. 

The Stonies, or northern Assinboines, have 
killed Big Crow Foot, the head chief of the 
Blackfeet tribe. 


mill exploded to Chase, Mich.. on the 2ist, 
killing three men. 

A dog sent from Chattanooga to Atlanta 
trotted back, a distance of one hundred and 
ninety-eight miles. 

A new bank, called the Citizens’ National, 
has been organized at Beloit, Wis., with a 
capital of $50,000. 

W. E. Coffin, reeeiving teller of the La- 
fayette bank at Cincinnati, Ohio, has ab- 


4 sconded with $10,000. 


A Benton county, Ind., farmer has invented 
a corn husking machine which it is said will 
husk 50 bushels an hour, 

The breaking up of the ice gorge in the 
Monongahela river at Pittsburgh last Sunday 
sunk a steamer and several coal barges. 

The jury in the case of Wallace P. Groom 
against Peter Cooper for $5,000 for alleged 
libel brought in a verdict for the defendant. 


After a long and close contest Matt. Car- 
penter has been elected by the Wisconsin leg- 
islature to succeed T. O. Howe in the U. 8. 
senate. 

The manager of the Merchant’s bank at 
Owens’ Sound, Ontario, has stolen $30,000 
from the bank and come across the line to 
keep out of the way of the officers. 

A freight train on the Chicago and Alten 
road was thrown from the track near Hope- 
dale, on Thursday, by a broken rail. Twelve 
cars were wrecked and fifteen head of cattle 
killed. 


The Minnesota Paper company capital 
$150,000, has filed articles of incorporation. 
The place of business is St. Paul and the 
corporation is to continue thirty years from 
Feb. ist, 1879. 

The Pennsylvania coal companies are be- 
coming alarmed over the frequent caving in 
of mines. The companies are .responsible 
for all damages resulting to surface property 
from such accidents. / 

The roof of Taylor & Faulkner’s planing 
mill at Cincinnati gave way under the weight 
of snow the other day, and carried to the 
ground the whole second story, containing 
heavy machinery. Damage $18,000. 

Articles of incorporation of the Minneapolis 
and Dakota Northern railroad were filed at 
Yankton this week. The proposed road com- 
mences at a point on the Red river at or near 
the north line of Traill county; thence north- 
erly through Caledonia, Frog poimt and 
Grand Forks to the northern boundary. 

After two months’ deliberation the United 
States grand jury has presented an indict- 
ment against James H. Britton, president, 
Barton Bates, vice president, and Edward 
P. Curtis, cashier, of the National Bank of 
the State of Missouri for violation of the 
national banking act. The specific charges 
are that the accused misapplied the funds of 
the bank and made false entries on the 
books. 


Foreign News. 


McOmas & Co-, merchaants, of London, 
have failed. 

There is considerable distress among the 
working people of Switzerland. 

Scottish sheep farmers have lost over 100,- 
000 head of sheep by the recent storms. 

Russia is negotiating with Persia for Asi- 
atic territory as a set-off to English gains. 

The directors of the city of Glasgow bank 
are on trial for fraud, theft and embezzle- 
ment. 

T. W. Rooker & Co., of Glamorganshire, 
Eng.. iron masters, have failed. They owe 
the Bristol and West of England bank £600,- 
000. 

Six cotton mills at Preston, Eng., running 
183,144 spindles, have given notice of a re- 
duction of wages of from five to ten per 
cent. 

A general business collapse is feared in 
Sweden. Failures occur daily, and thous- 
ands of persons have been thrown out of 
employment. 

Notice of a seven and a half per cent re- 
duction to take effect on the 31st of January, 
has been given in the iron ship building yards 
at Liverpool. 

The French revenue returns for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1878, show that the indi- 
rect taxes yielded 2,025,770,000 francs, an 
in-crease of 75,672,400. 

The English steamer Oberne, bound from 
New Orleans for Liverpool with a cargo of 
cotton and oil cake, was wrecked off Kinsale, 
Ireland, a few days ago. 

Bismarck has published a letter appealing 
to the German farmers to support him in his 
protective tariff policy. He has also a scheme 
on hand to regulate railway rates. 

The North Wales Miners’ association has 





resolved to vote £7 to every member of the 
union who desires to emigrate to America, 


The boiler of Hahn & Ribb’s portable saw 'and £14 to emigrants to Australia. 





The czar of Russia has ordered an over- 
land sledge expedition to succor Nordens- 
kjolds expedition which is supposed to be 
frozen in somewhere on the north coast. 

The revenue of the kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain for the year 1878 was £80,484,039, and 
showed an increase of £1,803,485 over that 
of the preceding year. Of the whole amount 
£20, 165.000 was derived from customs, £27,- 
372,000 from excise, and £16,652,000 from 
stamps. £6,180,000 from the postoffice, 
£6,031 from a property tax, £2,655,000 from 
other taxes, £1.330,000 from telepraph serv- 
ice, £1,047,242 from interest on advances, 
£110,000 from crown lands, and £4,641,797 
from miscellaneous sources. 





Industrial Notes. 


There are now 186 American vessels em- 
ployed in the whale fishery, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 40,603. New Bedford, Mass., 
owns 132 of them. 


Florida expects to export 50,000,000 
oranges, this year and it is estimated that in 
four years more her orange crop will bring 
more than her cotton crop. 


In 1874 there were four gold mills in op- 
eration in Georgia. There are now over 
forty. There were then about forty stamps 
at work—-there are now nearly five hundred. 
The stamps at work now will get out over 
$560,000 in gold bullion during this year if 
not another stamp is added. 


Some’ American products have been shipped 
to Australia for the international exhibition 
to be held at Sidney in August next. Mr. 
R. W. Cameron, who represents the interests 
of the exhibition in this country says that 
every assistance will be furnished exhibitors 
and no charge made for space and motive 
power if applied for early. He estimates all 
expenses for an exhibition having 6 by 6 feet 
space at £15 or about $75 from the arrival to 
the departure of the exhibit. 


There are $7,250,000 invested in manufac- 
turing interests in Lewiston, Me. There are 
ten cotton and six woolen mills in the place, 
consuming 15,000 tons of coal per year, and 
using 4,400 water horse power. Only about 
one half of the water power of the city has 
thus far been used. There are employed in 
manufacturing 8,544 persons, of whom there 
is an excess of 596 females over males. The 
amount of money disbursed in Lewiston in 
1878 by manufacturers was nearly $3,000,000, 
or $242,800 per month. 





Failures in Great Britain and Ireland in 
1878. 





The following statistics of the failures in 
the United Kingdom for the years 1877 and 
1878 are given by Mr. Richard Seyd, F.8.S.: 

The number of failures officially announced 
during the year 1878 has been 15,059, of 
which 2,643 are in the financial, wholesale, 
and manufacturing branches of trade, and 
12,416 in retail trades, professional pursuits, 
builders, (see also contractors in wholesale 
list), publicans, among the working classes, 
etc., (to this may be added at least 8 per cent 
of private settlements), the numbers for the 
year 1877 having been 2,172 and 8,850 under 
the respective headings alluded to, together 


11,022. The failures in the wholesale trades 
were distributed as follows: 
iT 1878 
Im London. ...... cc ccccegeecce cocccesccese 456 566 . 
Wis Midwatedl. 6 5. 5s oc i see sesseSen 81 92 
Tk oni oc ekdininn ce cedcesediessee 134-125 
ee es. oo 5c db ica sci ssiskoccwekes 144 187 
Te We cas 5 on cba ddtdencccsaseesadids 324 4U8 
In Birmingham and Midland Iron District .. 189 216 
In Newcastle, Middlesbrough, Hull & District 129 152 
In Bristol, Cardiff, Newport and Swansea... 86 %2 
ee NR, cn 83s ackdoarsces secononsasnus 457 = 561 
Tie BeOOIIA «oc. 5 4 oon ccccccnseesscescescess 139 232 
WD cecttdnedscssaa wehadinacaktanes 33 32 
2,172 2,643 


The milling and kindred branches of com- 
merce show the following proportion of fail- 
ures. 


1877 1878 
TINGE 2 oc din ns winndnd cece cette ect detwade 31 23 
Calm merchants, Cte. ss... <a ssc cccedeccas rh) 92 
Engineers, founders, iron, metal, and hard- 
Ce ee Peer 28% 361 
PSION sa 3 cco csa ss cccct seca fugeeseinn - 83 
In retail trades, etc., there were: 
Bghere. .. 2... .0000. 205.2200 2 + Sn gee 183 3807 
Batelers. .... 2... 26.22.00. sl eee eeeme- 526 399 
Confectioners . .........-.2- e222. -cecetecess ve 77 
Corn chandlers, hay and straw dealers. --. .. 51 4 
IE 6 Sa cd cdncidece ccecencddqsdavecdshe iT =85 
Millers and corn dealers ......-..-----.----- 36 87 
II iis. « 6c acccukacceteadascasbue 6 1 


Joint stock companies wound up voluntar- 
ily or by order of the master of the rolls. Of 
joint stock companies wound up during the 
year 1878 there have been 449, of which 365 
were wound up voluntarily and 84 by order 
of the master of the rolls. 
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Throop vs. Becker---Text of Judge Drum- 
mond’s Decision. 


In the case of the Throop Grain Cleaner 
company vs. the Eureka Manufacturing com- 
pany and John M. Galt, Judge Drummond, 
of the United States circuit court for the 
northern district of Illinois, rendered the fol- 
lowing decision Saturday, Jan. 4: 

This cause having been heretofore brought 
to argument, and having been argued by S. 
A. Goodwin, Esq. for the complainants, and 
by L. L. Bond, Esq. for the defendants, and 
mature deliberation having been had thereon, 
it is now at this day ordered, adjudged and 
decreed, and this court by virtue of the power 
and authority therein vested doth order, ad- 
judge and decree— 

First,—That the re-issued letters patent 
granted to Gardner E. Throop bearing date 
September 7, A. D. 1875, No. 6,629, in the 
bill in this cause set forth is a valid and sub- 
sisting patent, and that the said Gardner E. 
Throop and his assignees became thereby 
vested with all the exclusive rights in said re- 
issued letters patent granted as in the bill in 
this cause alleged and claimed. 

Second—That the said exclusive rights in 
said re-issued letters patent granted and de- 
scribed are vested in said complainants in 
and for the whole United States and the ter- 
ritories thereof as in said bill alleged and set 
forth. 

Third—That the said defendants, the Eu- 
reka Manufacturing company and John M. 
Galt, have disturbed, violated and infringed 
upon the said complainants in their exclusive 
rights under said re-issued letters patent, to 
wit, in the second* claim of said re-issued let- 
ters patent No. 6.629. 

Fourth—That the said complainants are 
entitled to a discovery and account from the 
said defendants of the gains and profits had 
and received by them in consequence of the 
infringement and violation of the exclusive 
rights of the complainants, or of which the 
said complainants have been deprived by the 
acts of the said defendants, and also to the 
damages thesaid complainants have sustained 
by any acts of said defendants in violation of 
said complainants’ patent rights aforesaid to 
be assessed by this court. 

Fifth—That it be referred to Henry W. 
Bishop, Esq., the Master in Chancery of this 
court, to compute, ascertain and state an ac- 
count of the gains and profits received by the 
said defendants and the value of said pat- 
ented improvements to the complainants in 
this cause, and the profits of which the said 
complainants have been deprived, and also 
the damages sustained by them, adjudged to 
them in the last foregoing paragraph of this 
decree; and that the said master report the 
amount thereof and the amount due to the 
complainants on the principles aforesaid to 
this court with all convenient speed; and the 
said master is directed to take proofs and the 
testimony of witnesses and report the same 
with his conclusions thereon; and he is here- 
by authorized to summon the said defendant, 
the Eureka Manufacturing company and its 
officers and servants and the said defendant 
John M. Galt, before him, and examine them 
on oath, and to require the production before 
him of all the books of account of said de- 
fendants touching the matters hereby refer- 
red to him; and the proofs already taken or 
used in said cause may be used on siad ref- 
erence by either party and such other testi- 
mony may be taken for use before said mas- 
ter under the 67th rule of this court in equity 
or as otherwise authorized by law and the 
rules of this court, as either party may de- 
sire. 

And it is further ordered, adjudged and 
decreed that the said defendants, their offi- 
cers, agents, servants and attorneys be and 
they are hereby enjoined and restrained until 
the final hearing and decision of this cause in 
this court, from making, vending or using, 
and from vending to others to be used the 
said invention in said patent contained and 
set forth and referred to in the second* claim 
thereof; and particularly from making, sell- 
ing or using the machine in the pleadings 
and proofs in the said cause mentioned and 
described as the Becker machine or Becker 
brush. 

And all further directions are reserved until 
the coming in of said report. 


Northern District of Iilinois—ss: I, William 
H. Bradley, clerk of the circuit court of the 
United States for said northern district of 
Illinois, do hereby certify the above and fore- 
going to be a true and correct copy of the de- 
cree entered of record in said court on the 4th 
day of January A. D. 1879, in the cause 
wherein Throop’s Grain Cleaner company is 
complainant, and the Eureka Manufacturing 
company and John M. Galt are the defend- 
ants, as the same appears from the original 


*Second claim—In combination with a contracting 
cylinder, a revolving brush, having a solid or continuous 
surface, substantially as set forth, 





records of said court now remaining in my Founded by Mathew Carey, 1785. 


custody and control. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of said court, at | 
my office in Chicago, in said district, this | 
sixth day of January, A. D. 1879. 


Wo. H. BRADLEY. | 
pe R: os Clerk, | 

Too Heavy For Him. | i 
| 

This comes from Waterford, London coun- | | 
ty, Virginia: 
A colored meeting was lately held in this 


place, at which the attendance was large — 
FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 


and the converts numerous. The stove-pipe 
happening to fall, the minister asked one of Our new and enlarged CATALOGUE OF PRACTICAL AND 
the bredderin to put it in position again. | gcrenrrric Booxs, 96 pages, Svo; a Catalogue of Books 
Brother Johnson essayed to do it, but being | on Dyerne, Catico PRiInTING, WEAVING, CoTTON and 
rather slow. the old minister said, “Pick it WOOLEN MANUFACTURE, 4to; Catalogue of a choice 
brudd Lap k it : de Lord % let collection of PRACTICAL, SCIENTIFIC, and Economic 
up, bruader, pick 1t up; de Lord wont 1€t | Rooxs, 4ro; List of Books on STEAM AND THE STEAM 
it burn you.” ENGINE, MECHANICS, MACHINERY. and ENGINRERING, 
Brother Johnson, with faith in the assur- | 4to. — of conga Books on Figs MET- 
; * ALS, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
ne ce, seized the hot pipe, and of e veeee had | | ASSAYING, etc., 4to; two Catalogues of Bvuoks and 
is hands blistered. He dropped it with the | ppamplets on SoctaL ScIENCE, POLITICAL ECONomY, 
inappropriate remark, “De debbil he won’t!” | Bayxs, PopULATION, PAUPERISM, and kindred subjects 


It was just a little heavy for bim, — Harper’ 3 | sent free to any one who will forward his address, 

Magazine. HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 

810 WaLnutT STREET, Philadelphia. 11t 

















W. R. DUNLAP, Secy, 





J. R. 


STEWART. Prest. 


| E. H. GRATIOT’S 


Improved 


WH EAT HEATER. 


This is the only Heat- 
er made of Heavy Cop- 
per, tested at 175 pounds 








BRADFORD MILL 00, 


Improved Under- Runner Mills. 
PATENTED DECEMBER 5,1876. 

RENCH BURR MILL STONES, Portable Corn and Flour 

Mills, Smut Machines, Bolting Chests, and dealers in gen- 

uine Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths. and General Mill Fur- 


ish Send f ice list. Office and Factory— 
=~ “158 W. SECOND ST. CINCINNATI, O. 


Pressure; and that heats 
"| each and every grain of 
wheat evenly, drawing 


the moisture in the berry 


to the ontside or bran, 


thoroughly 
ing the bran 
on the hardest and 
| dryest spring or winter 
wheat, 
Send for circular ta 


CRATIOT BROS., Platteville, Wis. 


thereby 


4 ,} 
vy 





John C. ExXigsins, 


Manufacturer and Dresser of 
MIiL«&. PICcHksS 
> 167 West Kinzie Street, 

CHICAGO. 













RAILROAD TIME TABLES. 
—- =—4 Responsible parties can have | 
— 30 to 60 days trial on my new | 
work, also on dressing where | 
ith | the steel is of good quality, and 
ml has not been destroyed by work- | 
ing, and if not superior to any work produced in this | For Madison and Chicago........------.-+--.- 6p 
country, there will be no charge for the same. Asironger | For Winona and the aye seeeeeeeeee 8:32 a m Hi io pa 
warranty is unnecessary for any purpose. Orders by mail | RIVE 

or express promptly attended to. Send for circular and | From Chicago and the uae. fy 4" bull 9:14am &11:15pm 











Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 


Arrival and Departure of Trains at La Crosse. 
LEAVE 


reduced price list. When shipping, always see that your | From Winona and the North........-.-..-++-+ 6:29pm 
proper address iseither the boxorinside. feb23wtf Morning train from Winona and the north passes 
| ac cnsdendescpebansoassdeberningnns’ 3:15am 








Sergeant's Self Adjusting 


| ] ty, 
MILL BUHR DRIVER ‘Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y 


LEAVE LA CROSSE 


- Chicago, Mliwaukee, and 
i. ee 8:11 a. m, & 6:35 p.m, 
Portage Accomodation.......... 6:45 a. m. 
| Winona, Minneapolis and St. Paul 
AQUOS. ioc soctesass cessed 8:33 a.m, & 10:41 p.m, 


ARRIVE AT LA CROSSE 
From Chicago and Milwaukee . - 225 ™ - & 10:25 p.m. 
Portage Accomodation.......... 
| Minneapolis and St. Paul PMisenty 3: 03 a. <7 & 6:25 p.m. 
| All tralns daily except Sunday. 


8. 8S. MERRILL, FRED RING, JR. , 
General Manger. nt 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen‘ Pass. Ag’t. 





Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minn. R. R. 
' GOING NORTH. 
Leave Chicago. ......200---s00-- 10:30 am 





9:15 p m 

Our driver has been thoroughly tested and is now used © QAI... oss osc uthescecs 4:12pm 3:i7am 
in nearly every leading mill in Minnesota and in many | Arrive at Dubuque pecwesensiles 2 7:38pm 6:45am 
mills in other states where they are beingfast introduced.| Leave §“ ~~ ...........-.. 8:00 am 
Wherever used they have never failed to give unquali- | Arrive at Lansing egeccs de vpocee 12:45 pm 
fied satisfaction. Ree 5 ONS Urea d see. 1:12pm 


Arrive at La Crosse...........-. 3:43 pm 


We Cuarantee: H 





1st. That our driver gives the most sensitive and per- . 
fect drive and back lash of any driver in the world. peter Dalai TPL Rees 1 : 
2d. That it allows the miller to obtain a perfect run- | Leave 8:45 m 
ning balance at all times even though the spindle be out | Arrive at Clinton 12:24 = 
of tram. - o- 2: 
3d. That it gives and maintains a perfect uniformity TN nnnwnnecnevnes 7:00 a m 
of runner to bed stone thereby making a stronger and | . 
better colored flour and saving from two to four pounds | Leave Dubuque,.......-.----+------.--+-+++- 2:40 pm 
| Arrive at Wadena, ............2+2+++--22-20e- 9:40 pm 





of wheat per barre! of flour. 

4th. That the ease of the Driver and running balance | 
is so complete, that it will, with the same power, grind | 
from one to two bushels more per hour. | 

5th. That both the driving sides and back lash sides | 
have a perfect bearing on the bail and never nécessitate 
any fitting of irons. 

6th. That it will stop the wheat wash and help per- | 
fect the faces of both runner and bed stone. 

ith. That in starting, running or stopping or in any | 
change of motion of the water wheel or engine, there is | 
never any thumping of the runner on the bed stone. | 

8th. That with our Driver all the buhrs in any mill | 
can be balanced on one spindle and when so balanced | 
any runner will run on any one of the spindles, 

9th. That the Driver is durable and will give Par. | 
fect Satisfaction. 

Reliable Agen ents Wanted. Any information concern- | 
ing Bail and Driver cheerfully given. Send for circulars. 

Address, 


Sergeant's Mill Buhr Driver Company, 


Box 888, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


| Leave Wadena, ...... 
AsSIOe GE TIUDGOME, « «on cevccdsccces ccpecessis 1:20 pm 





STILWELL’S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING 


& Filter, 


saps ok tepe to Economy in use 
" Steam. 


Prices Peaches Reduced! 
STILWELL & Brerce M’¥ea Co., 


Dayton, QO. 





PROCLAMATION | 


Why is Milling not more profitable? 
Because at least twenty per cent of all 
the capital employed in buying wheat is 
used without producing any profit, on 
account of making so much low grade 
flour. Can fifty per cent of all the flour 
made in the United States be raised from 
25 to 50 cents per barrel? I assert 
positively that it can by adopting my 
system of bolting and purifying. Mill- 
ing can never be made profitable until 
all the low grades and first flour are 
raised in value by purification. Flour 
now selling for $3 per barrel can be 
raised to $5. There is not one mill in a 
hundred but is deficient in purifying ca- 
pacity. Millers sending their address 
will be supplied with Hunter’s latest illus- 
trated circular, describing his process of 
purifying and rebolting, free of cost. 

CauTion—In buying purifiers, beware 
of disintegrating machines that whip and 
beat the middlings, converting them into 


a low grade flour. 
ANDREW HUNTER, 


1.17wtf Rochester, N. Y. 


6. F. Gump 


No. 53 South Canal Street, 


Chicago, = Illinois, 


Gen’l Mill Furnisher 


Commission Merchant and 





CHICAGO AGENT FOR 


GENUINE DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTHS! 


(I handle no other Brand) 


All numbers kept constantly in stock to supply the 
argest order ata moment's notice. Grit Gauze Cloths 
equal in mesh to 000 to No. 6 inclusive, always on hand. 


FLOUR WILL TRIMMINGS A SPECIALTY ! 


Such as Rubber, Leather, and Solid-wove 
Cotton Belting, Elevator Buckets, and Bolts, 
Bran Dusters, Wire Cloth, Plated Wire Cloth, 
Brass Wire Cloth, Water and Steam Gauges, 
Boiler Injectors, Pumps, Packing, Smutters, 
Corn Shellers, Portable Mills, etc., etc., and 
all necessary articles for Mills. 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 
Send in Your Orders. 





Common Sense Elevator Bucket 


PRICE LIST. 
Tin, nm. 
x8 .. Tc 6x4 ..17e 
314x3 9 Tx4l ..20 
4 x8 ..10% x5 ..28 
common sense ies idaer amet Rae 
ELEVATOR BUCKET ..88 





Larger sizes in proportion. 

These buckets are stamped out of one piece of metal, 
and have a double end. They are the strongest, and 
when quality is considered, by far the cheapest vucket 
in the market. Rubber and Leather belting and ele- 
vator bolts furnished at lowest prices. 


Address 
WEBSTER &CO., 
192 North Wells St., Chicago, I'l. 





EXLOTETL:! 
The Nicollet House, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Having purchased this day the furniture and all inter- 
ests of the late firm of McKibben & Vosburgh in the 
Nicollet House. we respectfully announce to the traveling 
Public that we shall endeavor to restore and materially 
enhance the reputation which the house had under our 
former management, with the assurance that at the Nical- 
let will be found every requisite and comfort of a first claas 
hotel. Prices graded from $2 to $3 per day. 
F. S. GILSON & 'm,” Owners and proprieters, 

Minneapolis, Aug 12, 1877 sepTttt 
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SAMUEL CAREY, 


7 Broadway NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER 


ae 


Burr Stones 


Bolting Cloths! 


Larze Stock Always on Hand! 
jan25'78wly 





THE 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RAIIWAYD 
Is THE 


OLDEST, BEST CONSTRUCTED, MOST PROGRESSIVE BEST 
EQUIPPED, ABLEST MANAGED, 


HENCE 


THE MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 
Of the Great West. 
It is to-day, and will long remain the 
Leading Railway of the West and Northwest. 


It embraces under one Management 


2,188 Miles of Road 


And forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“CHICAGO, COUNCIL BLUFFS & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 
“CuHIcaGo, Sioux Ciry & YANKTON LINE,” 
“CuicaGo; CLINTON, DuBUQUE & LACROSSE LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, FREEPORT & DuBUQUE LINE,” 


“CuicaGo, LACROSSE, WINONA & MINNESOTA LINE,” 
“CHIcaGo, St. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, GREEN Bay & MARQUETTE LINE.” 





1LT.1N ODS 


The advantages of these lines are 


1, If the passenger is going to or from any points in 
the entire West and Northwest. he can buy his tickets 
via some of this Company’s lines and be sure of reaching 
his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS, 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid with Steel 
Rails: its road bed is perfect. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4, Ita trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest im- 
provements for comfort, safety and convenience, 

5. It is the only road in the West running the ceie- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, 

6, It is the only road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between 


Chicago and St. Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, 
La Grosse, Winona, Dubuque, Mc- 
Gregor, Milwaukee- 


7. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 
trains, equipped witl Pullman Palace S'eeping Cars. 

8. It makes connections with all lines crossing at inter- 
mediate points, 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing and 
Passengers should consult their interest by purchasing 
tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the Chicago, 
& Northwestern Railway, and take none other. 

For information, Folders, Maps, etc., not obtainable at 
Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Company or 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’) Manager, Chicago, | Gen'l Pass, Ag't, Chicago, 


The Vietor Heater 


Invented by, 


PETER PROVOST, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Patented May 21, 1878, 





The Best Machine in the market. Ithas now been in 
operation for over eight months, and has been thoroughly 
tested in every particular, and gives Perfect Satisfac- 
tion. Every Machine Warranted. If not satisfactory 
after 30 days trial it may be returned to me at my ex- 
pense, It makes whiter flour, cleaner bran, and saves 
from ten to fifteen per cent of power. 

Boilers and fixtures furnished for Water Mills at 
reasonable figures. 


J. W. BIRDWELL, Gen’! Ag’t, 
sug? wif. Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE 


CHICACO, 


Milwaukee & St.Paul 


RAIIIWAWYT 


IS THE VERY BEST LINE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
AND ALL POINTS IN 
Wisconsin, 
Northern Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota, 
Manitoba, and the 
Black Hills, 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINCTON, 


New England, the Canadas, and all 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN POINTS. 


ROUTE S 


DAILY TRAINS 


—BETWEEN— 


Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 





The Chicago. Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway is the 
only Northwestern line connecting in same Depot in 
Chicago with any of the Great Eastern and Southern 
Railways, and is the most conveniently located with ref- 
erence to reaching any Depot, Hotel or place of business 
in that City. 

Through Tickets and Through Baggage Checks to all 
Principal Cities. 

Steel Rail Track, thoroughly ballasted, free from dust. 
Westinghouse Improved Automatic Air Brake, Miller’s 
Safety Platform and Couplings on all Passenger Cars, 

The Finest Day Coaches and Palace Sleeping Cars. 

This road connects more Business Centers, Health and 
Pleasure Resorts, and passes through a finer country, 
with grander scenery, than any other Northwestern line, 

A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’! Pass, and Ticket Agt. ~ 


S, S. MERRILL, JOHN C. GAULT, 





General Manager, Ass't Gen'l Manager, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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&Son, ~~ Buffalo.N. Y> 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


French Burr Mill Stones, Flour Mill Machinery 


MIDDLINCS PURIFIERS, 
AND FLOUR MILL SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Our Catalogue contains the largest and best list of 
Gear & Pulley Patterns in the United States. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARCE. 
(27SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CUNN, CROSS & CO., 


Practical Millwrights and Mill Builders, 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 


Dealers in all Kinds of Flour Mill Machinery; Homberger Bros. Supe- 
rior Bolting Cloth; and Importers of 


FRENCH VIOLET STOCK MILL STONES, 


Agents for Porcelain and Chilled Iron Rollers. New Process Mills a Specialty. 
217 Washington Avenue, South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, = = = 
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SUuATER’sS 


8 | i 

Clean Your Boilers 
a 
After four years of use, Lye & Zimerle’s 


Anti-Inerustation Compound is conceded to be 
The Best Boiler Compound in America. | 
It will positively prevent new scale from 
forming, and will gradually bring out the old. 
It is perfectly harmless, and cannot injure 
the iron; put it toany test desirable. It will 
stop foaming almost instantly, and will hold 
the water quiet. 


We Can Furnish References in Almost Every State 

in the Union. It isa liquid, and put up in barrels— 

14 bbls. and \% bbls. In ordering, give size of Boilers, 

well or rain water, and kind of mineral. Correspon- 

dence solicited. 

LYE & ZIMERLE, Manf'rs. 
Delphos, Ohio. 


Warranted the best in use, and the 
only Reel that will Dust Middlings thor- 
oughly. Works upon strictly scientific 
and mechanical principles. 

Makes clearer flour and cleaner offal. 
Has more capacity; saves room, power 
and expense of cloths. 

Hundreds of them have been sold 
upon their merits, and cases can be cited 
where the use of this reel has saved over 

One Thousand Dollars a Year 
in a three-run mill. 

The improvement is in the construc- 
‘tion of the ribs, and can be applied to 
any reel in use at a mere nominal cost. 

SATISFACTION ,UARANTEED. 


Address, C, B. SLATER & CO., 
12-13e0w tf Blanchester. Ohio. 


1.3wlyr 








THE CREEN MOUNTAIN 


Turbine Water Wheel 


: F is the best in the world for 
= Pee, 'ow falls and back water. 
> (ts great durability, quick 
motion, and great power 






IMPORTANT TO MILLERS! 





make it the giant wheel 
BENTON’S PATENT of the age. 
. il THE 
[Jiamona ill \tone jjresser suntienT 


{MILL DRESS 


Sey The finest dress in use. and will 
mak: the whitest and most 
flour and broadesc bran of any 
dress known, and require less 
ty power, 

Will guarantee to keep the face and furrows free from 
| glaze for three cents per day, and clean a pasted mill in 
| 15 minutes for three cents cost, with my discovery, Mill 


Benton Diamond Buhr Dresser Co., in motion, no wet stones, and a benefit to the product. 
11,1 wtt | J. W. TRUAX, Exsex Junction, Vermont, 


For facing, cracking and furrowing. 


The saving of time and labor and the cost of picks. will 
soon cover the price of the machine, whilst the improve- 
ment in the quantity and the quality of the flour, render | 
it indispensable to good milling. 

| 


For particulars apply to 





La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
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WHEAT HEATER INFRINGE- 


MENT. 


We are propriétors of what is known as the “Hunt Ma- 
chine,” for- which letters patent, No. 130,430, was 
granted toJ.C. Hunt, Aug 18, 1872. The construction 
of this machine consists principally of a steam drum or 
cylinder, with vertical pipe or tubes enclosed 
teithin it for the passage of the wheat to be heated. 
It having come to our knowledge that certain parties in 
Minnesota and Illinois are manufacturing and offering 
for salé machines of like construction which are infringe- 
ments ttpon our patent, we would, therefore, caution all 
mill owners against buying any Heaters of the above or 
Similar descriptionyexcepting those made by us or under 
our license, 

We would respectfully ask all millers and mill owners 
to cafefully look into this matter, and we will afford them 
Ample facilities for a thorough investigation. We do not 
wish to make millers or mill owners any tronble but we 
shall protect our rights under our letters patent. 

We will furnish the Hunt machine to any parties who 
may Wish them, though we do not recommend them as 
the best, as. we believe the Gratiot Improved Wheat 
Heater to be the best» and only perfect wheat heater 
extant. 

We can indemnify all millers using heaters purchased 
of us or-onr ageuts, GRATIOT BROS, 

Platteville, Grant Co., Wis., Nov. 7, 1878. 11,29t13 


TO CUSTOM MILLERS—READY 
RECKONING CARDS. 


Every Miller should have half a dozen. By 
the table printed thereon the amount of flour, 
middlings:and bran from any quantity of 
wheat can be determined in a few seconds, 
taking one-eighth toll and making ample de- 
duction for cleaning etc. etc.. Highest Rec- 
ommendations. Millers save time, never 
make a mistake, and will always have them. 
Price 2 for 50 cents; 5 for $1.00. 

Address LORD BROS. 
Waupaca, Wisconsin. 


NOTICE. 

The RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS of 
Richmond, Ind., has no connection whatever 
with any other mill furnishing house in the 
United States. Its offices, shops, patterns, 
tools, and machinery are located at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Its mechanical departments are 
under the direct management of experts of 
life-long ‘experience, and all work is fully 
guaranteed. Address all communications, 
plainly, to the 

RicHMOND City MILL Works, 
Richmond, Ind. 


A BARGAIN. 


We have for sale a first class steam mill; 
stone building, 35 by 50 feet; 4 run 4 feet 
buhrs; 3 sets Porcelain Rolls; 2 sets chilled 
iron rolls; 5 purifiers; 8 reels; and a full and 
complete outfit of the latest improved ma- 
chinery. A No. 1 facilities for receiving wheat 
and shipping flour. Mill running steadily on 
merchant .work....Fuel very cheap. Best of 
reasons given forselling. Address for further 
particulars, ~ 

‘| OSTRANDER, Horrin & DEAN, 
4 La Crosse, Wis. 


A SPECIAL INVITATION 

Is hereby extended to all Millers and Mill- 
men who may be in Minneapolis to make 
their Headquarters at the office of J. W. 
Birdwell, room 1; up stairs at No. 221, Wash- 
ington Avenue, South. They will be heart- 
ily welcomed and every effort made to make 
their stay ‘in Minneapolis both pleasant and 
profitable. tf 























Otis A. Pray. A. L. Miner. 


Mill Furnishing 


Chas, Evans Holt. 


and lron Works. 


0, A. PRAY & C0, 


Cor. Ist St. and 5th Ave. South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


We manufacture and Deal in ALL ARTICLES pertaining 
to Milling which have been 


Proved First Class--None Better 


Examine the following Partial list, and if you want 
anything in the line of Mill Furnishings or Machinery 
Castings, etc., address or call on us as above: 


DU FOUR & CO.’S BOLTING CLOTH; 
Superior to anything in the World. 
Etoyt’s Bolting; 


AMERICAN TURBINE Water Wheel 


Acknowledged far ahead of al! others. We are sole 
— and Agents for the State of Minne- 
sota for 


DOWNTON’S PATENT CRUSHER 
FOR MIDDLINGS; 
CRATIOT’S Patent Heater for Wheat 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 


Lowest Living Prices, and Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
apr20wtf 


THE THOMPSON 


Turbine Water Wheel 


The most scientific ap- 
plication of the water 
ever made, 


This Wheel Has No Su- 
perior in the World. 





$25 AWARDED 
Bronze Medal and Diploma 
3 —aT— 

CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. Address: 


THOMPSON IRON WORKS, 


1.10w52t Union City, Pa. 





THE CELEBRATED 


EUREKA COIL SPRINC 


For eer a 





The only Spring ever awarded Centennial and Gold 


Medals. Thisis the Spring of which D. R. Sparks, 
President Illinois Millers’ Association, says: “We are 





FOR SALE. 


On account of ill health of the senior part- 
ner, we offer for sale the Clearwater Mills, 
containing four run of four feet stones and 
all the late improved machinery necessary. to 
make afirst class.mill. All required infor- 
mation can be had by writing to the firm, 

DAVIS & BEAL, St, Cloud, Minn, 


may3ittf 
FOR SALE. 


One ‘of ‘Fargusson’s No. 2 Hawk Eye 
Double Zig Zag Separators and Oat Extract- 
ors. It-has been used about one and one-half 
years and will be sold cheap. Address, 

OsTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
11.20wtf La.Crosse, Wis. 














a 
gntPSONs . 


PAT. BINDER 
ee 







The Best File and Permanent Binding made for 
Newspapers, Music. Periodicals, etc., etc. Any Size 
or Style made to order. Address 

John R. Barret & Co., 
Book binders and Sole Proprietors, 


june28wtf 150 State St., Chicago. 





A man in Fountain county, Ind., was re- 
cently killed by a meteoric stone which fell 
through the roof and passed through his 
body as he lay in bed. The stone, which 
weighed twenty pounds, was found five feet 
deep in the ground under the floor, 





only sorry that we did not get them at first.” Does not 
cure but prevents backlash. Address 


JOHN A. HAFNER, 39 Water St., 
esis beciusstcsMadncessote datos. Jout Pennsylvania. 





Hayward Mill Furnishing Works 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Geo. R. Gale. 


Successor to Geo. L. Hayward, importer and dealer in 


French Buhr Mill Stones. 
Portable Mills. Best Brands of BOLTING 
CLOTHS a Specialty. 
MILLFURNISHING IN GENFRAL. 


No, 66 River St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
apr6ftf 
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McFEELY’S IMPROVED 
DIAMOND MACHINE! 


The only complete cracking, facing and furrowing 
machine made, Over 900 in use in the United States, 
Thirty two machines sold at Minneapolis within the last 
year. Machines sent out on thirty days trial. For price 
list and machine, address 

THOMAS McFEELY 


8.80eow26t Union City, Indiana, 





EW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
Send stamp for 86 page Catalogue. 


12t3 F, KEPPY, Bridgeport, Conn, 


a 





The Best and the Cheapest. 


THE CELEBRATED GRAIK 








Perspective View of Wheel. 


Turbine Water Wheel. 





The Only Water Wheel in the World that 


gives as high a Percentage on Partial as on Full 


Cate. 
We 


our wheel. 


Is Guaranteed to Cive Entire Satisfaction. 


It excels all others in the follow- 


invite the attention of Millers and others using water power to 


It is the cheapest wheel for a given power in the market, and 


or it may be returned at our expense. 
ing points: 

1. Both buckets and chutes are made of wrought iron, 
strength to the wheel and perfect smoothness to the bucket, avoiding both 
breakage and loss of power from undue friction of the water in passing through 
the wheel. 

2. From the peculiar construction’ and shape of the buckets, the water 
is concentrated on the wheel at its highest possible velocity at either full or part 
gate, thus giving as good a percentage at partial as at full gate, which cannot be 


giving great 


obtained by any other wheel. 

3. The chutes are cast stationary in the case, so that there is no possibility 
of their getting loose or leaking. At the same time the movable gates are 
so constructed thet the full force of the current of water is thrown by the chutes 
against the buckets, where it is spread out in a thin sheet when the wheel is run- 
ning at part gate, thus realizing the same percentage of power as when the wheel 
is running at full gate. 

As we wish the superiority of these wheels to be fully demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of every purchaser, we offer to ship them to any part of this or any 
foreign country, to any responsible party, at our own expense, and allow a suff- 
cient time to prove the claim made for them, and in case of non-satisfaction. will 
bear the expense of re-shipment. 


. 


For Circulars and Price List send to 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF’G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 








We also Manufacture the 


Celebrated Craik Driver for Mill Stones, 


The only Perfect Frictionless, Self-adjusting Driver in the World. 


, When Used in Connection with 
CRAIK’S PATENT BAIL, 
WE GUARANTEE a BETTER GRADE and GREATER YIELD of FLOUR 


with this device than with any other in the market. ‘The change can easily 
be made ec any kind of spindle without altering its present form, and competent 
men wili vu. sent to any part of the union to make the change, sufficient time 
being allowed to test its merits before paying for it. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


ORAIK TURBINE MANF’G 00,, La Crosse, Wis, 
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THEE LATEST IMPROVED 


La Grosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. 
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Machine on Runner. 


ls the Most Complete and Greatest Labor Saving Device for Dressing Mill Stones 


Ever Invented! 








Read the following Letters from some of our Customers: 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 


The Emery Wheel Dresser is destined to become one of the most popular 
inventions belonging to the milling business. We are making the best grade of 
flour that is made anywhere in these three counties—Keokuk, Washington and 


Jefferson. Yours truly, 
Smit, STICKLEY & SMITH. 
Keota, Iowa, February 25, 1878. 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 


GENTLEMEN: I like the machine very much, and think it is a great im- 
provement over the one I have been using. I do not see how anyone can object 
to it now, for it seems to me that all possible objections have been removed by 


the recent improvements. I could not run the mill without it. 
Your Friend, 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 12, 1877. 


JAMES JONES. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

GENTLEMEN: Please send us by express a furrowing wheel for our machine 
—send C. O. D. or we will send postoffice order for bill. We have furrowed out 
five run of four and one-half feet buhrs with the wheel that came with the ma- 
chine, and are satisfied it has done more than its share of work. We are better 
pleased with your machine every day. MARSHALL, KENNEDYs & Co. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8, 1878. 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

The Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser which has been 
in use for the last ten months in our mill has given entire satisfaction. It gives a 
perfect surface and is one of the best labor saving machines that ever came to our 


notice. Hopart, SHULER & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

GENTLEMEN: We have had your Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill 
Stone Dresser in use for four months and are much pleased with it. We can 
say that it saves labor and does better work than can be done with the pick. 

Yours truly, P. A. & S. SMALL. 

York, Pa., July 31, 1878. 
Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

Everything goes lovely with me. I shall have to attribute a great share of 
my success to you, for if it had not been for your Emery Wheel Mill Stone 
Dresser, I am afraid I should have come out at the small end of the horn. ‘The 
owners of this mill would never have agreed to spend so much time on the stones 
to fit them as they have to be to do good work. There is no use talking, your 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser is Ae thing to get a stone in shape with. It 
takes*much less time and money than to do the work by hand, and the work is 
way ahead of hand work when it is done. J. S. Oporn. 

Decorah, Iowa, March 3, 1878. 





SCAUTION==aAill Mill Owners are hereby cautioned against buying any Mill Stone Dressing Machines on which either Emery Wheels 
or Corundum Wheels are used, except such machines as are made by us and known as the Improved Ina Crosse FEimery 


Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. 
which our machines are licensed. 
them ample facilities for a thorough Investigation. 


secured to us by Letters Patent of the United States, and ask that they respect those rights so as to save themseives trouble. 


All other machines using Emery or Corundum whcels are direct infringements of the patents under 
We would respectfully ask all Mill Owners to carefully look into our rights in this matter, and will afford 
We do not wish to make Millers or Mill Owners any trouble, but we shall ‘protect’ our rights 


We.are manufac- 


turing and have our machines constantly on hand for sale, so that parties can have no reason for buying infringing machines. 


OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 





Send for our New Illustrative and Descriptive Circular, Prices, etc. 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, La Crosse, Wis, 
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NEARLY 2,000 IN USE. 
“GSSLNVEVND NOILOVASILVS 








IN SIMPLICITY UNRIVALLED; 
IN RESULTS ATTAINED UNEQUALLED; 
IN QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP UNEXCELLED. 


Highest Award at Centennial Exhibition, 


And in Fact 


WHEREVER SHOWN! 


Descriptive Circulars in English or German Mailed Free upon Application. 


COLLINS & GATHMANN, 


S. W. Cor. Washington and Clinton Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ATLAS- CORLISS o> ‘eheeieas 





THE Ni ORTH WESTERN MILLER, 


THE CARDEN CITY 


MIDDLINCS PURIFIER. 











Will Repi=ce Crdinary Eneine, Cuaran- 
teeing to Save One-Third Fuel 
“IST KEGWVd S3NIONS 4Od 3LIGM.2=1 


ATLAS ENCINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


Builders of All Classes of 


ENGINES AND BO ILERS. | 


er We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and Elevators. 
dec6wlyr 





HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


“The Victor Brush Seourer? 


Made by the 








Barnard & Leas Manufactuing Company, Moline, Illinois, 


If not, send for Illustrated Circular, giving full description, price, size, 
etc., as itis the Latest and Best Brush Scourer out. Try it and you 
will say so yourselves, They are also the sole manufacturers of the Victor | 
Smutter, Barnard’s Dustiess Wheat Separators, and Oat and Weed Extrac, | 
tors, and the unrivalled Eureka Flour Packers. 
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We guarantee all these Machines and give 


time for Trial. sptl4ttt 
Bectional Viewof Victor Brush Scourer, 
























- Jan, 24, 1879. 





Palmer’s ‘Boss’ Purifier 


The Best Purifier in the Market ! 


‘Fend foe Full Puthiculacs and Paces, to 


M. PALMER, Manufacturer, 


jandwtf West Salem, Wisconsin. 





Wm. RICHMOND, Lockport, new ark. 


MANUFACTURER OF THE 
Richmond ‘ mut Machines 
THE 


NIAGARA BRAN DUSTER | 


THE 


EMPIRE CONICAL BRAK DUGTER 


ABD THE 


RICHMOND 
GRAIN SEPARATORS 


SEND FOR 





Niagara Braa Duster. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. Adjustable Brush Smut Machine. 





Ecuititned in 1856. 





THE BOOTH 
SEPARATOR. 


THE “EUREK A” 
Brush Finishing Machine. 


THE “EUREKA” 
Smut and Separating Machine. 


We continue, as heretofore, to manufacture in the best possible manner the 


Wheat Cleaning Machinery here illustrated. We also keep full stocks of 


Genuine Dufour & Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, 
HOWES, BABCOCK & CO., 
Silver Creek, Chautauqua Oo., N, Y. 





RHELITIAN CH WORKS 





EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Propr’s, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


MILL BUILDERS # FURNISHERS. 


——-SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


The Improved Corliss Engine, 


——~AND——. 


WEGMANN’S PATENT PORCELAIN ROLLER MILLS, 


For particulars and prices, address, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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